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tution but a degree removed from starvation. The com, 
the cattle, the manufactures of Ireland, such as they are, 
are all exported to meet the demands of tax gatherers, 
and the enormous rents remitted to absentees and to Eng- 
lish corporations, who refiise to give leases sufficiently 
long to justify an outlay in the improvement of the coun- 
try by proper cultivation, or by building, or the erection 
of factories, even in localities where they are most required. 
Thus in Ireland everything languishes. Her marts are 
imfrequented. Of foreign commerce she has none. Eng- 
land absorbs all, devours all, and gives nothing in return 
but unwise legislative enactments unsuited to the country, 
and which leave us in a worse condition than before. 

Berkeley, the celebrated philosopher, a Fellow of Trinity 
College, and afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, pointed out 
those evils, and suggested various means for their removal. 
Swift, Dean of Saint Patrick's, powerfully pleaded for 
Ireland, and proclaimed her wrongs. In one of his ad- 
dresses he advised the Irish to burn everything that came 
from England, except their coals. In a letter to the Lord 
Lieutenant, among other suggestions, he recommends him 
to endeavour to obtain the support of the Grattans, for 
their influence with the Irish public was equal to two 
regiments of infantry. 

Whether it be from hereditary teaching or some in- 
stinctive impulse of patriotic devotion, it is not easy to 
say, but the Grattan name in Ireland has since then 
more than maintained its original place in public opinion, 
for of this name and lineage was Henry Grattan, my 
father's kinsman. 

Henry Grattan, returned as a representative through 
th§ patronage of the Earl of Charlemont, by his eloquence 
and liberal views soon became a leader in the Irish par- 
liament. He was a strenuous advocate for Catholic 
emancipation. He claimed and obtained free trade for 
Ireland. Supported by the Irish Volunteers, he set the 
English minister at defiance, and compelled England, ter- 
rified by her ignominious defeat in the war with the 
United States, to ratify his resolution that no power on 
earth has authority to make laws for Ireland except the 
King, Lords, and Comrrions of Ireland. 
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Such were the services rendered to Ireland by Henry 
Grattan. From the year 1782, when the legislative inde- 
pendence of Ireland was acknowledged by England, a 
period of unexampled prosperity ensued. But in brief 
time Ireland's rapid advancement excited England's jea- 
lousy and fear — jealousy of her commercial and manufac- 
turing rivalry, and fear lest a reformed Irish parliament, 
no longer suomissive to the will of an English cabinet, 
might adopt measures opposed to the prejudices of 
Greorge III., and leading to the extinction of the ex- 
clusive privileges then and still possessed by the British 
aristocracy. 

By corruption openly avowed, and by an insurrection 
in Ireland encouraged for the purpose, the foul fraud of 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland was perpe- 
trated. The admission of one hundred Irish place-seekers, 
anxious to sell their country to the English minister, and 
thanking God that they had a country to sell, gave to Ire- 
land the mockery of constitutional representation, and 
to England the assumed right of ruling Ireland for the 
benefit of the empire — meaning thereby, for the benefit of 
England alone. 

The Union accomplished, Grattan*s mission was at an 
end. He made a few feeble and ineffective efforts in 
favour of Catholic emancipation, a measure then nearest 
to his heart. But the mepnitic atmosphere of the English 
House of Commons possessed no vitality for him. The 
aged oak, uprooted and planted elsewhere, never thrives. 
Henry Grattan in England, far from the balmy air and 
invigorating breezes or Ireland, pined and died. To do 
him honour, forsooth, they have buried him in "West- 
minster Abbey. There in a foreign land he lies, and will 
there remain, until Ireland, restored to life and assuming 
her natural position among the nations, shall prepare for 
him a tomb worthy of his name, and to which Irishmen 
may in after time lead their sons, telling them to emulate 
his patriotism, and like him to labour always for the honor 
and independence of their native land. 

Grattan, a patriot of inflexible integrity, an orator of 
singular ability, mouldering in his grave, and the bright 
flame of his powerful eloquence extinguished, has gone 
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where all must go. His son, an enthusiastic supporter of 
Ireland's rights, has also died, leaving no male issue. But 
the name survives notwithstanding. In my person it had 
not been dishonoured. I have reached my eightieth year, 
and am, at least in age, the head of the Grattan clan. My 
efforts, however feeble, have always been in accord with 
the principles of Henry Grattan — not as a servile imitator, 
but from an honest conviction of their wisdom and their 
truth. In the discharge of my mission, whatever it may 
be, I have chosen for myself a walk different from that 
of mere political and party agitation. I have devoted my 
attention chiefly to the improvement of the social condition 
of the hard-working and industrious classes. I have en- 
deavoured to bring their claims before the public, to plead 
for them, and at the same time suggest the means whereby 
many of the grievances of which they complain may be 
removed. 

The struggle on the part of Ireland has been hard and 
protracted. Of the objects which Henry Grattan'laboured 
to accomplish — Catholic Emancipation, Free Trade, and 
Civil and Eeligious Equality have, after long years of in- 
cessant agitation, been reluctantly conceded by England. 
It is to be regretted that those great changes in the system 
of governing this country were not made when Ireland 
would have accepted them gratefully, aud have been 
thereby strengthened in her attachment to England. 
They have come too late to conciliate. Other grievances 
are surging up like the successive waves of an angry sea^ 
each more formidable than that which preceded it. "We 
have now got the Poor Law question, the Land, the Edu- 
cation questions, to settle. These are certain to cause 
much trouble, and the more so because, while everyone 
says they must be settled, no one knows how. Speeches 
are made, resolutions passed, petitions forwarded to both 
Houses, agreeing in nothing but the lame and impotent 
conclusion of leaving everjrthing to the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment. 

I have no faith in the wisdom, no confidence in the jus- 
tice of an English Parliament in its dealings with Ireland. 
An English Parliament never yet yielded anything to Ire- 
land which it could withhold^ as long as it felt it comd safely 
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do so. It is only by a resolute and determined effort, 
compressing England and almost strangling her^ tliat Ire- 
land has obtained even an instalment of justice. From 
the date of that foul stain upon English honour— the vio- 
lation of the capitulation of Limerick, what has been the 
history of Ireland but a succession of protestations against 
English misrule, or of open insurrections against her 
authority ? 

In this hatred of oppression no men have been more 
prominent than Protestants, the descendants of the Saxon 
or the Norman. Protestants have carried with them, and 
planted in every land in which they sojourned, the sturdy 
independence of their remote ancestors. Bom in Ireland, 
dwelling in Ireland, Irish in feeling, and bound to their 
fellow countrymen by the strong ties of a common nation- 
ality and of mutual interest, there never have been wanting 
amongst them brave hearts and strong minds to resist 
aggression," from whatever quarter it might come. 

If the unrighteous ministers of William had not violated 
the Treaty of Limerick, if, even when the Act of Union 
was carried by means the most atrocious, the English 
minister had redeemed his pledges, and emancipated the 
Catholics, in virtue of a distinct compact entered into with 
their bishops, Ireland would have been tranquillized, sec- 
tarian differences would have died away, and we should 
have become as one people. But this was not to be. Bad 
ministers and an insane king ruled it otherwise. It was 
only when the people, placing no reliance on ministers or 
kings, put forth their strength, and demanded their rights, 
that they obtained them. This fact should be held in re- 
membrance by us. It should teach us that which the 
English assure us we so much want— self-reliance ! "We 
should rely neither on ministers nor on princes. A wise, 
educated, and intelligent people should know how to make 
their own laws, to amend and to alter them. In Fran\» 
nothing originates with the people ; every public act is di- 
rected by those in authority ; the people are merely ordered 
to carry it into effect, so that popular liberty there is a 
shadow, nothing more. A Frenchman, having observed 
something in the government of Switzerland which he 
thought objectionable, said to a Swiss, " Your government 
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is to blame." " You mistake," was the reply ; " the govern- 
ment is not to blame ; we make our own laws, and we 
have no one to blame but ourselves." It should be so in 
Ireland. We should resolve to make our own laws, and 
then, if dissatisfied, we could have no grounds for complain- 
ing of misgovemment by our rulers. 

In this age of rapid progress there is no reform which 
we cannot effect, and by peaceable means, if we are only 
true to ourselves. The greatest triumph of modem ad- 
vancement has been that of the total separation of the 
Church and State in Ii*eland. That the parliament and 
ministers of England, yielding wisely to the pressure of Irish 
discontent, should have relieved us from this oppression, 
speaks well for England, and leads to the hope that in her 
other relations with our country she will prove equally 
disposed to make every reasonable concession. The dises- 
tablishment of the Irish branch of the Englkh Church is 
indeed a great gain, a becoming recognition of the truth- 
fulness of the rationalistic feeling which so remarkably 
distinguishes the mental acquirements of the present day. 
The Eoglish parliament, prudent, cautious, slow to change, 
but not obstinately opposed to improvement, has profited 
by the example of America, and is gradually adopting the 
democratic principles of the younger country, which has 
sprung from herself, speaks her l^guage, and which, let 
her j^ousies be what they may, can never forget or cease 
to be proud of her English origin. 

And why should it not be so with Ireland? Ireland 
wishes to be connected with England by the golden link 
of the crown, but will no longer submit to be her slave. 
England and Ireland may and ought to move together in 
their foreign relations, but as reg^xis the internal affiurs 
of Ireland these must be managed by Ireland for her own 
benefit, and without English interference. This granted, 
all will go well. This refused, quarrels endless, hatred 
undpng will follow, then war and dissolution of the 
British Empire. 

But the people of these countries have become too in- 
telligent and too much alive to their own interests to 
permit this — a calamity fearful to contemplate, but more 
fatal to England than to us, because we are impoveiished, 
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while England is wealthy, and therefore must sustain the 
greater loss. If a general insurrection were to break out 
in Ireland, and our country unfortunately become the 
scene of civil war or of foreign invasion, England could 
not possibly escape. Her social arrangements would be 
thrown into disorder. The Irish residents in England 
would harrass her in every way, not perhaps by open in- 
surrection, though that might be attempted even in the 
heart of London, but by worrying her, and merely threat- 
ening to destroy her towns. 

The English in their island-home are not as secure as 
they may think. If the contemplated attack on Chester 
Castle had not providentially failed, and if the Irish could 
have held their ground for only two days, the Irish in all 
the manufacturing towns of England and Scotland would 
have been in arms. There were four thousand Fenians in 
Glasgow alone. I learned this accidentally. I had been 
in correspondence with a Catholic clergyman, whom I 
had never seen, with regard to a book which I was going 
to publish. In one of his letters he mentioned the fact 
wmch I have stated. In reply I said I considered a pro- 
ceeding of the kind most dangerous — that it would do 
much mischief, and could not succeed. I advised him to 
disconnect himseK from a secret society which professed 
to obtain self-government for Ireland by an appeal to phy- 
sical force. I observed that O'Connell had denounced all 
such societies, and had repeatedly cautioned the people 
against them. This brought another letter to me, with 
copies of a voluminous correspondence in English, Latin, 
and Italian, from which it appeared that their bishop had 
excommunicated them all ; that they had sent a protest 
to the Pope, praying him to censure the bishop for pre- 
suming to meddle in political matters ; and that Cardinal 
Bamabo had exhorted them not to continue contumacious, 
but to yield a dutiful obedience to the bishop. How 
the business ended I do not know, and did not wish to 
inquire. I considered it unsafe to be engaged in a cor- 
respondence of the kind, and therefore discontinued it. 

In reference to this subject I think it right to say to 
those impassioned and most prejudiced persons who in 
pulpit or at public meeting abuse the Pope, that to him 
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more than to the military power of England are we in- 
debted for the preservation of our lives and properties. 
In this respect the bishops and parish priests have made 
us Protestants their debtors. Greatly provoked at times, 
assailed without cause, and always misrepresented, they 
have laboured to obtain justice for Ireland, with a zeal 
and a discretion which entitle them to our respect. Con- 
tending always for religious equality, and not for ascen- 
dancy, they have fought a good fight under the unstained 
banner of an energetic and constitutional agitation. But 
much remains to be done. There is a future before them, 
and new duties will devolve on them, requiring their col- 
lective energy, and all their influence with the people. 

Ireland*s battle has been but half won. It remains for 
the clergy of all sects to do their duty, to animate and 
direct the people, and to create a common platform — the 
Nationality of Ireland—^ platform on which every Irish- 
man can take his place, and render good service to his 
country. 

To the clergy of the late EstaJ)lished Church I shall 
venture to say a few words. Men's minds are not easily 
changed. Opinions long cherished, prejudices that liave 
been instilled into us when young, exert their influence in 
after years, and therefore it is absurd to suppose we can 
divest ourselves of them without much effort and perhaps 
painful experience. This must be the position of the dis- 
endowed church, treated as it has been with contumely 
and rudely cast off as a rotten branch by her Anglican 
partner. The union of the churches never was a cordial 
one. There never has been a perfect union between Eng- 
land and Ireland upon any question, and for this reason it 
was folly to have imagined that the proud Church of Eng- 
land would consider herself otherwise than degraded by a 
connection forced upon her by political expediency, and 
not by any motive purely spiritual. The English clergy 
despised and disliked the Irish clergy, became they were 
Irish, Never thoroughly reformed, occupying the churches, 
aud educated in the halls of the colleges founded by their 
Catholic predecessors, and still retaining most of the usages 
of the Koman Church, to which they are inclined to re- 
turn, they disapproved of the crusade against the Catholic 
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religion which has been so indiscreetly carried on by the 
Irish bishops and clergy. 

The English bishops, pampered and rolling in wealth, 
said to themselves, " We are well to do, let well alone. 
These Irish will cause us much trouble. They are over- 
zealous. Can they not keep themselves quiet, and live in 
peace with their neighbours, and not bring upon themselves 
and us the open hostility of those who dissent from the 
Church?" 

This is quite true, and should teach the Irish clergy to 
consider their present position. Without chart, compass, 
or star to guide their Church, she floats a mere wreck on the 
troubled waters of the Irish Sea. There she lies, tossed 
about, no harbour of refuge in view, her crew disorganized 
and prepared to mutiny. All is in confusiour- There is no 
person in authority able to take the command. Thus 
situated, and having so much of urgent spiritual occu- 
pation to employ all their energies, it would m my opinion 
be unreasonable to expect they should put themselves pro- 
minently forward as political reformers. The country Will 
not expect them to do so, but they must not as a body 
oppose any great national movement for the benefit of Ire- 
land. They must cease to encourage secret societies and 
illegal associations, under the pretence that they are neces- 
sary to protect the lives, properties, and religion of pro- 
testants. The only danger to protestants is that occasion- 
ed by the senseless violence and religious intolerance of 
the ascendancy party. The time has passed when such a 
system could be permitted. The spirit of the age protests 
against it. There is now no dominant church in Ireland. 
There are no exclusive privileges to contend for on the 
battle field. Ascendancy, whether protestant or papal, 
has gone for ever. It is an impossibility. Let this suffice, 
and let us all, forgetful of past enmities, forgiving and 
forgiven, think only how each shall best discharge his 
duty to our common country. 

I do not intend to discuss at length the wrongs of Ire- 
land. Each, if thoroughly inquired into, would require 
a separate volume. I shall explain my views concisely, 
but at the same time so clearly that no one can say he 
does not understand me. I shaU speak with the most per- 
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feet freedom precisely what I think, and what long ex- 
perience leads me to believe would, if adopted in the man- 
ner exactly and to the extent I recommend, remove all the 
grievances of which Ireland has such cause to complain. 
My opinions and suggestions are all my own. I write not 
for any party, class, or creed. I am sure I cannot please 
all, and it is not probable that any party or sect will agree 
with me in everything. In cases of difficulty, all a writer 
can or indeed ought to do, is to adopt certain general 
principles of the truth of which he is persuaded, and shape 
his arguments in accordance with them. 

Before I proceed further, I may mention that I have 
now no influence with the Irish liess. Formerly, when 
I was personally acquainted with many of its conductors, 
they gave insertion in their papers to whatever I pleased 
to write, without mutilating or altering my communi- 
cations — a process to which I always refused to submit. 
Now the case is different. A conservative paper will not 
insert any article that does not assail popery, and abuse 
the priests and bishops. This is bad, and very unfair to 
the public, but it is equally bad and unfair on the other 
side. To conciliate the supporters of the opposite party, 
one must praise the church, extol the bishops, oppose any 
system of liberal education, and abuse protestantism. To 
those conflicting requirements I could not accommodate my 
opinions, and therefore the public. Catholic and Protestant, 
no doubt to their loss, have of late years been deprived of 
the benefit of my political speculations. 

In the present instance, and for these reasons, I have 
not endeavoured to avail myself of the public press. I have 
preferred to publish my opinions on my own responsibility, 
and without submitting them to the revision of others 
who I suspect are not as well informed as myself — persons 
who were not bom when I took an active part in public 
life. Gentlemen of this class speak with great confidence. 
Knowing nothing of the past, they have persuaded them- 
selves that their seniors who differ from them are simple- 
tons. 

I never argue with such. They are too impulsive and 
loquacious. If they can write a song praising the "Sainted 
isle," and denouncing the "Land of the Saxon," they fancy 
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they are competent to control the destinies of the British 
Empire. I can say truly I never met with a single in- 
dividual of this class whose opinion was worth much. 
Having no practical knowledge, they cannot suggest any- 
thing practical. They talk, and write, and speechify in 
general terms which give no information, and frequently 
mislead.' 

When a person perpetually says, " Something must be 
done "— " They must do something " — but does not tell us 
what that something is, either he has not studied the ques- 
tion, or, if a candidate for pai-liamentary honours, he wishes 
to avoid pleilging himself, by keeping open some conve- 
nient loop-hole through which he may contrive to escape, 
and be enabled afterwards to assure his constituents that 
he has not betrayed their confidence. 

It is time to put an end to this losing game of reckless 
and unprofitable agitation from which Ireland has suffered 
so severely. It is time we should know what we are 
about, and understand our true position. It is time that 
every Irishman should speak out, and say whether he will 
or will not support some specific measure, all the details of 
which shall have been previously arranged, and sanctioned 
hy the general approval of the people. To assist in this 
movement it is that I now venture to give my advice to my 
countrymen. So long as I can I will endeavour to render 
good service to the cause of Ireland. Whatever influence 
I may possess shall always be employed for this purpose. 

It will be asked, what business have I, a mere doctor, 
to obtrude myself in this way, and raise questions which 
the highest authorities — the law advisers of the crown, 
would find it impossible to settle. It is true I am a medical 
doctor, not a doctor of laws or of divinity ; but perhaps I 
am as competent, and as fully entitled, as some of those 
important personages, to form a correct opinion upon 
matters in which society throughout all its extent is 
interested. I am the Senior Fellow of the College of 
Physicians — the father of the profession in Ireland. At 
all times I have endeavoured to promote the interests of 
the profession, to uphold its character, and to aid it in its 
efforts to extend to all the benefit of its sanatory and 
ameliorating influences. 
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Bat I am not a mere doctor. Many years ago I retired 
from the laborious practice of the profession. 1 preferred 
to reside on my own land, the greater part of which I 
inherit, and for which I pay no rent. For more I pay a 
small chief rent, and for the rest, all of which I hold in 
perpetuity, I pay the fair value. Altogether I hs^ve as 
much as I want, a surface of nearly two thousand acres, 
a good deal of which is waste. I have set some in farms 
to tenants ; I give leases of three lives or thirty-one years, 
whichever shaU longest last. I keep about three hundred 
acres in my own hands, and intend that so much shall 
always be attached to the family residence. 1 set some of 
this for grazing by the year. I do not allow any house to 
be erected on it ; whatever improvements are required I 
make myself. I have drained a large surface of land, and 
planted a good deal, so that I have given an improved 
character to the entire country in my immediate vicinity. 
I live on good terms with my tenants. I do not wish to 
exterminate the labourers, of whom I employ a good many. 
They are all <Jatholics, decent, respectable, hard working 
people — orderly and obedient. I respect their creed, and 
they never think of finding fault with mine. I advise 
them to attend to their duties, and to conform to the 
directions of their clergy, as being the persons best quali- 
fied to advise them. I disapprove of the distribution of 
tracts offensive to Roman Catholics. I do not subscribe to 
the Bible Society. My principles are rationalistic — ^that 
is, they are those of Protestantism carried to their legi- 
timate extent, according to the strict rules of logical ratio- 
cination. 

An Irishman, it is my right to express my opinion 
upon any public question connected with Ireland. Of 
what value would the freedom of the press be to us, if we 
were not permitted to inquire into and fully discuss the 
justice and wisdom of the dealings of England with our 
country? If our complaints of English misrule are well 
founded, their cause may be removed by the mere fact of 
their exposure. If they are groundless, the good sense of 
both nations will render them powerless for mischief. 
Therefore, under any circumstances, proper freedom of 
discussion should be encoui*aged, it being understood that. 
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however conflicting the inferences, the facts shall always 
be correctly stated. 

But independently of any private preferences of my 
own, I have been reijuested, nay urged, to state my views 
on some of the more important subjects by which Ireland 
has so long been agitated-^and this by persons of all creeds. 
I have therefore felt it a duty to make the effort, and this 
the more willingly, because I shall thereby have occasion 
to refer to measures which I formerly recommended, and 
which, had they been adopted, would assuredly have placed 
Ireland in a more prosperous condition than that which 
she now occupies. 

This consideration alone, however, might not have influ- 
enced me to take a prominent part in the assertion of my 
country's rights, if I had not been impelled by a feeling 
personal to mysfelf, and upon which I had determined to 
act on the occurrence of the first favourable opportunity. 
Having been deprived of the commission of the peace by 
Lord John Russell, and by his Irish subordinate, Ex- 
Chancellor Brady. I complain, of the unconstitutional 
means employed to divest the magistrates of all indepen- 
dent power, and cause them to become the submissive 
agents of the Russell party. I look upon an English 
minister as the people's servant, paid by the people, 
and bound to do their work in the manner most con- 
ducive to the general good. Ireland owes nothing to 
Lord John Russell, except abhorrence of his faithless 
policy — a policy true to no principle but that of preserving 
himself and his retainers in office, and this not by legislar- 
ting for the benefit of the people, but by encouraging 
agitation for the purpose of " making Ireland too hot to be 
governed by the Tories." I disapproved of this most un- 
principled and dangerous policy. I refused to be a party 
to it. I spoke against it from the bench, and for this — 
for this was the chief cause, — I was dismissed from the 
magistracy. Against this act I have repeatedly but in 
vain protested, and therefore I now refer to it in justice to 
Ireland, and also to give as much publicity as I can to the 
system of reckless agitation so long countenanced by Lord 
John Russell, and by none more effectually promoted than 
by Chancellor Brady. 
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My first difficulty with the Chancellor commenced in 
this way. The Chancellor, immediately on his elevation, 
by 0*Connell to the highest law office in the gift of the 
crown, possessing little experience and not much judg- 
ment, issued an edict that no medical practitioner should 
be appointed to the Commission of the Peace. The 
entire profession regarded this as an outrage not to 
be submitted to. I held the commission at the time. 
Of course, in common with my brethren, I resented this 
uncalled-for attack, as tending to degrade us in the public 
estimation. I called on the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons to interfere. Both bodies refused to take any 
action in the matter. I then resolved to fight the battle 
myself. I remonstrated with the TI)hancellor ; I threatened 
to throw up my commission ; I appealed to the public. 
Public opinion was on my side. I compelled Chancellor 
Brady to rescind his order, and to give the commission to 
every medical practitioner who had a claim to it. 

What feeling this may have produced in the mind of the 
Chancellor with regard to me, I cannot say. Most pro- 
bably it was unfavourable. It is very likely he considered 
me a troublesome agitator — a person who ought to be looked 
after. Doctors are dangerous people. They bring the 
seeming dead to life, they put people in a trance, and make 
them talk and sing, or do whatever they please. It has 
been said, perhaps the Chancellor believed it, that with a 
few grains of a certain powder known only to himself, a 
doctor could set the Liffey on fire, and burn the Four Courts, 
scattering the lawyers, and thereby subverting all law and 
order. Be this as it may, Lord Chancellor Brady certainly 
considered the doctors a dangerous set, and that none of 
them ought to " be entrusted with the Commission of the 
Peace." 

Unluckily it fell to my lot again to be brought under 
the notice of the Chancellor. It was arranged between the 
English and Irish reformers, that a great aggregate meet- 
ing should be held in Dublin to form a liberal party in the 
House of Commons. I was invited to preside at this meet- 
ing. The resolutions to be proposed were strictly legal and 
constitutional, but subject to the objection that they de- 
nounced the policy of Lord John Russell as ruinous to Ire- 
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land and to the empire. It wa8 a monster meeting, a 
mighty gathering of the people. My old schoolfellow, 
Fergus O'Connor, represented the English reformers. 
The followers of Cobbett — Dissenters from England — Ca- 
tholic and Presbyterian clergy from every part of Ireland 
were there, to aid in forming a union between all sects and 
parties throughout the empire, for the removal of our com- 
mon grievances. Speeches, of course, were made. It was 
said that one of the speakers sympathised with the leaders 
of a recent attempted insurrection. I did not hear any 
observation of the kind — ^perhaps it was never uttered; 
and because I did not call the speaker to order for saying 
what I did not hear him say, the Lord Chancellor removed 
me from the magistracy. 

I have not forgiven this insult. I have fought it oilt to 
the end, with that tenacity of purpose which has always 
governed my conduct in seeking redress for a wrong in- 
flicted without cause, and for which no excuse or apology 
has been offered. 

I petitioned Parliament for an inquiry into this proceed- 
ing so subversive of the right to meet, to petition, or to 
express any opinion in opposition to the ruling powers. 
Lord John Eussell, in the House of Commons, caused this 
petition to be rejected, and defended the act of the Chan- 
cellor. Thereupon I published the petition and other 
documents connected with it. They excited some atten- 
tion, were briefly noticed in one or two papers, and were 
then forgotten ; but as they illustrate the ministerial policy 
of the Russell party, I now reprint them in the shape of 
an appendix to this work. 

And here I find myself not a little embarrassed, for on 
looking over those papers, most of which had passed out 
of my recollection, I find I expressed myself of O'Connell 
in relation to his connexion with the Whigs, in stronger 
language than, on more mature reflection, I feel I was jus- 
tified in using. I wish to retract, or at least to modify 
what I then said, and I hold myself bound to acknowledge 
the correctness of the letter of Maurice Leyne, who, as a 
relative of O'Connell, must have been, better acquainted 
with the circumstances of his public life. 

I hope no Irishman can believe I would wantonly cast 
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a stone on the grave where lie the remains of the mighty 
leader of the people, who by his matchless eloquence could 
excite the passions or control the movements of comitless 
multitudes. If O'Connell did not obtain for Ireland all 
that was expected at the time, I now believe he accom- 
plished as much as was in his power. He was encom- 
passed by difficulties, and the wonder is how he succeeded 
in overcoming so many — the treacheiy of pretended 
friends— the caprices of an imreasoning mob — the secret 
enmity of the English Minister. 

On this subject I must be more explicit, and make known 
to Catholics especially, how it was that O'Connell ceased 
to possess the confidence of the Protestant reformers, both 
of Ireland and England. The last time I stood by his side 
in public was when he seconded my resolution that we 
would never pay one shilling of tithes. To this principle 
all the Protestants in Ireland and all the Dissenters in 
England were pledged. We had resolved to disendow and 
disestablish the Church altogether. Under the flag of civil 
and religious equality we had banded ourselves together, 
and we thought we were certain to succeed, when without 
our knowledge a compromise was entered into by O'Con- 
nell and the Ministry. By means of this arrangement the 
tithes were converted into a permanent rent charge, pay- 
able by the landlords. The tithes no doubt were al^lished, 
but the money charge was continued, and the Church was 
better off than ever. 

Then came a violent reaction. Everyone blamed O'Con- 
nell, and by none was he more blamed than by the parish 
priests. Their open disapproval, however, lasted but a 
short time. The bishops ordered them to soften down the 
matter, by telling their people that if the anti-tithe agita- 
tation had been much longer continued, there would have 
been a general insurrection, which they could not have 
prevented, and which would have ruined the country. 
With Protestants the Ciise was different. They refused to 
acknowledge him any longer as their leader. In England, 
the Dissenters who had subscribed to the O'Connell rent 
demanded back their money. The treasurer, Hume, re- 
fused to give it to them. He also refused to hand it to 
O'Connell, but, having failed to secure his return to Par- 
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liament for a Scotch borough, O'Connell put him in for 
Kilkenny. - 

An amusing story is told of the "boys of Ealkenuy" 
in connefion with Joe Hume, their member. Having 
occasion, as they thought, to communicate with him on 
some local business, they sent a deputation to wait on 
him in London. He received them coldly, and got rid 
of them as quickly as possible. They returned not much 
pleased with him, but the chief cause of complaint was 
that " the shabby Scotchman had not the politeness to ask 
them to take lunch V^ The "boys of Kilkenny" have 
since then grown into men. They have become wiser than 
to choose a foreigner for their representative. On the oc- 
casion of the last election, they did honour to themselves, 
and rendered important service to their country, by return- 
ing their present member, who, a Protestant, has contri- 
buted more to the disestablishment of the Church than 
almost any other of our representatives. .Indeed I have 
remarked that Protestants alone know how to correct 
Protestant abuses, and I suppose the same observation 
will apply also to Catholics. If they have any griev- 
ances or disputes among themselves, it is most unbecoming 
in a Protestant to think of interfering. 

Before I dismiss this subject, I have to say a few words 
more. O'Coniiell acted his part well and nobly. Who but 
O'Connell could have thundered at the door of the English 
Commons, and, bursting it in, stand proudly and alone 
in the midst of the elect of the British empire, bearding 
and defying them ? It must have been a glorious sight, 
that of O'Connell standing in the midst of the English 
Commons, his massive head thrown back, his broad shoul- 
ders, his capacious chest, his arms stretched out, not as 
those of a suppliant, but as if raised to command. It 
must have been a grand sight, such as will never again be 
recorded in the future history of England. O'Connell 
well discharged the duties of nis appointed mission. He 
cleared the way for others, and it remains for others to 
complete the work which he commenced, but which he left 
unfinished. How it is to be thus finished, and quickly, it 
shall be my business to explain. It is no disparagement 
of OJConnell to say that hv system had worn itself out 
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and is not applicable to the exigencies of the present time 
All things are progressive, and in a state of perpetuaJ 
change. This is a universal law, to which there is no ex- 
ception. Now, as circumstances will, and must alter, it 
behoves us to endeavour to profit by the past, and so to 
regulate our future course that we shall guard agaiust any 
unfavourable result similar to what we may have pre- 
viously experienced. 

To place this question in a clearer light, I must first 
state what O'Connell's system was. In plain lan^uag-e, it 
was a despotism — a positive despotism. O'Connell himself 
was the head and front, the beginning and the end of every- 
thing. Every movement originated with him. He con- 
troled and directed it as he pleased. Supported by the 
bishops and priests, he ruled the people with absolute 
power. They had no will of their own. His word was 
a law to them. Upborne by the Catholics of Ireland, and 
seated as it were on a throne, he looked down on us all. 
A giant, he possessed a giant's strength, and he used it. 
During the entire of the agitation for Repeal of the Union, 
no Catholic dared to oppose him. He was absolute ; in 
fact, the lord and ruler of Ireland. 

This was a great position for one man — a mere lawyer, 
and nothing more — to hold so long and to fight the battle 
that he did. But all things have an end — ^the end came, 
and the system broke down like every other despotism, 
simply because it was a despotism. Let no real or pretend- 
ed patriot henceforth hope to rule Ireland, or even to 
lead a portion of her people by means of a similar system. 
The time for this has gone by — the man for this is not 
forthcoming. A second Washington will never arise in 
America to dazzle the entire world by the splendour of his 
great achievements. Ireland will never produce another 
O'Connell. Let us compare the two. "Washington erected 
a noble structure, but then he had the materifls prepared 
and ready to his hand. O'Connell had to pull down before 
he could build. He had to undermine the strong towers 
and breach in the embattled walls of Protestant ascen- 
dancy, strengthened and consolidated as it was by the 
crushing exercise of penal laws and arbitrary power. He 
left the ground cumbered with rubbish, but the work was 
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done by him, supported as he was by the liberal Protes- 
tant party. Since then the Established Church has fallen, 
and the rubbish has been removed. We have now an open 
field, like that which Washington possessed. Ireland, as 
regards Religious Equality, is on a par with America — the 
only country in which there is no state church. The 
example of Ireland will be quickly followed by England 
herself, and then by the whole civilized world. We have 
a glorious opportunity. Let us use it wisely. Let us not 
suiFer it to escape us. If we do, great will be our shame, 
and irreparable the loss to our country. All Ireland re- 
quires is that as Irishmen we shall be of one mind, and 
that we shall decide upon the measures necessary to resus- 
citate her energies, and improve our common condition. 

Next comes the inquiry, what are those measures? who . 
is to propose them? and by whom are they to be adopted 
To tlus I reply, be the measures what they may, or by 
whomsoever proposed, they should be adopted by the peo- 
ple. All power originates with the people. All rule and 
authority should be exercised only for the benefit of the 
people. The people are the superior authority, and what 
they will, in a free country, should be the law. 

Assuming that the public shall have decided on some 
specific measure essential to the general interests of Ire- 
land, our next consideration should be in what manner 
we are to effect its accomplishment. It would seem that 
the most effectual mode of obtaining the desired result will 
be, to resolve to carry it out by our own efforts — not rely- 
ing in the least on the promises of ministers, or on the 
political professions of their respective partizans. All hope 
based upon the pledges of these persons is delusive. We 
should dismiss from our consideration whether the admi- 
nistration be Whig or Tory, Radical or Conservative, 
Protestant or Catholic, or who shall or shall not be pro- 
moted to this or that place of honour or emolument. All 
these causes of competition or strife should affect only the 
parties concerned in seeking their own advancement. If 
they be regarded as of serious moment by the public, they 
will distract the attention of the people, and divide them 
into parties, each seeking to promote its own ends, and 
caring nothing for the cause of Ireland. Of what concern ' 
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is it to the people what lawyer shall be raised to the bench 
or made an assistant-barrister, or an excise officer, or a 
poor-rate collector ? If all these persons were to be dis- 
placed and others substituted for them, the public would 
neither gain or lose by the change. Why, then, should 
we trouble ourselves about such matters ? Let every man 
try to get the best place for himself or his friend. Let no 
one blame him. An open stage, free competition, and no 
favour is what every Irishman should contend for, and 
give to others — especially to all of his own country. But 
these matters are of secondary moment. The people should 
not throw away a thought on them. The Irish people 
should pursue their onward course — steady — ud swerving 
— ^not considering anything beyond that which concerns 
themselves — ^Thb uniVersal good op Ireland. 

This is a new doctrine which I pleach, but T do so be- 
cause of the failure of all former systems of political agita- 
tion. O'Connell's great anxiety was to obtain a number 
of representatives to do his bidding, but what came of all 
this ? Who can tell what sacrinces were made by the 
self-devoted Catholic farmers, falsely called freeholders, 
to return men pledged to uphold his policy — a policy 
mainly directed to preserve in office the " base and brutal " 
Whigs ? 

The Kepeal agitation — ^the monster meetings — failed. 
The people, by sacrifices unheard of before, returned forty 
members pledged to support 0*Connell, to vote for every 
useful measure, and to oppose every minister who refused 
to do justice to Ireland. In Ireland it was all for Ireland, 
and nothing for themselves, but in London it was different. 
There they had new wants and new expenses. Some of 
them lived upon O'Connell, who was obliged to accept 
their bills which they never paid, so that though the 
O'Connell rent was enormous, 0*Connell retained Httle of 
it for himself. This explains why O'Connell was always 
calling for money, and why he died almost without a shil- 
ling. Even thus, O'Connell found it nearly impossible to 
manage them. They were a bad set. Wilham Finn, 
O'Connell's brother-in-law, told me O'Connell was afraid 
to bring them together to decide on any Irish question, 
for if he did, they would fight. The late Mr.' Prescott, a 
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London banker, assured me it was well known on cliange 
and complained of, that on some occasions certain Irish 
members got from five to fifty pounds for their vote. Of 
course this last money came from the Treasury. Fifty 
pounds is a large sum for a single vote, but I suppose it 
was for general services, for the business was managed in 
this way. An Irish supporter of Lord John Russell was 
allowed occasionally to make a furious attack on the 
government for publication in Ireland, and to vote against 
ministers when they were certain of a majority without 
him. But when there was likely to be a close division, 
then he was called upon to vote as directed, and for this 
the cheque for fifty pounds was enclosed to him. 

In this way Ireland was deceived and betrayed by the 
Bus^ell administration. Session after session promised 
everything, obtaining nothing. It was not to be wondered 
at that the 0*Connell system of agitation should be dis- 

? laced by one more decisive and more speedy in its result, 
'he Young Ireland party started into existence. A set of 
enthusiasts, headed by an obstinate fool, commenced an 
insurrection. Intending to terrify England, they only 
made themselves ridiculous. It was the short struggle oi 
a pigmy with a giant. They were dispersed, captured, 
tried, condemned to death. But hatred of England con- 
tinued still — still increasing, and endeavouring to find new 
modes of effecting the great object of a separation of the 
two kingdoms — England for herself— Ireland for the Irish. 
I do not wish to separate Ireland from England. This I 
believe would be ruinous to both countries. Still more 
destructive would it be if Ireland, weary with waiting for 
redress, were to appeal to physical force, or England at- 
tempt by her superior naval and military power to crush 
Ireland, and treat the whole of her inhabitants as if they 
were a conquered horde of robbers and assassins. 

To do away with all excuse for this, a powerful but effec- 
tive organization is absolutely required, beginning with 
the inferior and most numerous class, and from them 
ascending to the higher orders. What I propose is, that 
a meeting of all the inhabitants throughout Ireland be held 
in each c^rony, and that there be nominated by the people 
ten intelligent and independent persons, who shall meet an 
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equal number elected in the same way by the other baro- 
nies of each county, so as to form Countt Clubs, each 
club to meet once a month in the county town. At its 
first meeting the club should elect two chairmen, two ho- 
norary secretaries, and apploint a clerk. To each county 
club it will belong to discuss whatever measures shall 
seem practicable and most likely to benefit all classes, 
their attention being more especially directed to the im- 
provement of the labourer by giving him regular employ- 
ment, and to that of the farmer by securing him perma- 
nency of tenure. 

The County Clubs having been regularly constituted, 
their next step should be to choose by ballot ten of their 
members to represent them in General Assembly, to be 
held in Dublin, and to be convened on important occasions 
involving the interests of Ireland. This body should be 
composed of four hundred members, ten from each county, 
making three hundred and twenty, the cities and towns to 
return the remaining eighty. In this way the people of 
Ireland will possess by their own inherent powers, and in- 
dependently of English legislation, a system of self-control- 
ing bodies, based upon the principle of a popular repre- 
sentation, expressing the sentiments of the people of all 
ranks, and which blended together will form a National 
Union, such as from the popular character of its composi- 
tion cannot be bribed, and will not submit to be coerced. 

Than this arrangement nothing can be more simple or 
more easily carried into effect. The labouring, operative, 
farming, aud trading classes meet in the first instance^ They 
reside in the same barony or town — they are acquainted 
with each other, they are friends and neighbours. Their 
object is the same — to free themselves from bad laws and 
obtain good ones. At a public meeting held for this pur- 
pose, to promote the common interests of all, there can be 
no jealousy, rivalry, or violence. The clergy, of course, 
will be present to give their advice, and to show that, 
opposed as they are to every secret organization, they are 
prepared to take their place on the side of the people. The 
Catholic and Presbyterian clergy will, no doubt, do so. In- 
deed there can be no second opinion on this point. They 
spring from the people, they are supported by the people, 
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respected and trusted by the people ; they will not flinch 
from the fearless discharge of a great public duty when the 
country is in danger, and an eventful crisis is manifestly 
at hand. 

By means of the Baronial Committees, the County 
Clubs, and the General Assembly, the voice of every man 
in Ireland will make itself heard, and the voice of Ireland 
will be as that of one man. To be worthy of Ireland, this 
voice must not be that of a braggart or a blusterer. It 
should simply say in the mildest tone — " Ireland has need 
of certain measures — Ireland demands them, and will in- 
sist on them ! " The expression of our firm determination 
in this decided manner will save a world of argumentation, 
and reduce our controversies with England to the two mo- 
nosyllables, Yes or No. 

England will wax wroth at this ; she will deny our right 
to meet to give an opinion as to the miserable condition of 
the country — the extermination of three millions of people, 
and the conversion of the lands once tilled by them, and 
fertilised by their labour, to the sordid purpose of obtain- 
ing high rents by stocking them with cattle. She will 
not allow us to complain af absenteeism, of excessive taxa- 
tion, of the neglect of all our industrial capabilities, of the 
periodic famines, of the frequent recurrence of insurrec- 
tions, of the insecurity of life and property — all to be re- 
ferred, without an exception, to her own unjust, jealous, 
and arbitrary misgovemment of this our land — a land most 
unhappy, and always discontented because of its misgovem- 
ment by England. 

But a change has taken place in the relative condition 
of these kingdoms. England is becoming every day less 
powerful. Other States, unknown or despised heretofore, 
are springing up in every part of the world. These will 
not acknowledge her superiority, or permit her to interfere 
in their aifairs. Her foreign influence is gone. The com- 
mand of the sea has passed away from her. America 
threatens and despises her, and whenever it suits her, will 
force her into a ruinous war, or compel her to purchase 
peace by the most humiliating concessions. England dare 
not quarrel with France, and yet it seems scarcely possible 
that she can always continue in close alliance with that 
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country. Should war occur from any cause, Ireland will 
certainly become the battle-field between the contending 
parties. After protracted warfare, battles lost or won, the 
country made desolate, towns destroyed, the people plun- 
dered and nearly exterminated, Ireland might be severed 
from the British Crown, and be declared independent. 
This might flatter our national pride, but then would arise 
the question, what kind of government shall we have ? 

A republic would never be permitted by the great 
powers, unless France and England were also republican- 
ized. The independence of Ireland would be a name, and 
not a reality. In our present state of feeling we never 
could agree among ourselves, and in our total ignorance of 
self-legislation we should*pas3 into a succession of party 
conflicts such as brought ruin upon France during the first 
revolution — class against class — poverty against property- 
creed against creed — ending in the subversion of all pro- 
perty and the denial of all creeds — a miserable illustra^f 
tion of the folly and wickedness of Jkhose who wish to set 
at defiance all law and authority, and who, in their at- 
tempt to rid themselves of certain grievances, do not hesi^ 
tate to recommend the ignorant and unthinking to appeal 
to physical force, telling them that our quarrel with Eng- 
land can only be settled by the " arbitrament of the 
sword." Were this advice to be followed, the future state 
of Ireland would be worse than the present ; and still worse 
and more hopeless our condition if we had no previous 
system of internal government capable of preserving order, 
and healing the wounds even of a successful war. There are 
few cases of misgovernment in which the peaceable combi- 
nation of the people will not furnish them with the means 
to defeat the oppressive measures of the military despot or 
of the regal tyrant. But herein lies the didiculty, for first 
the proper measures must be suggested, and then the peo* 
pie must be persuaded to act upon them. This implies 
previous instruction and extensive organization. Anv 
attempt of this kind England will regard with distrust, 
and would prevent if she could. But the attempt must 
be made for our own security, independently of every other 
consideration, and perhaps in the end England may find it 
wiser, safer, and less costly to conciliate us, and give 
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us our way in what concerns ourselves only. This, if 
conceded promptly and generously, would soften down 
much of the angry feeling that now so unfortunately divides 
Us into two hostile camps, preparing for battle and waiting 
only for the signal. 

Will England allow us to manage our own affairs ? I 
put the question plainly. It is England's business to reply 
to it. But let her first explain how it is that she claims a 
right to interfere in oar affairs at all. She will say, no 
doubt : — " In virtue of the Act of Union— a solemn, inter- 
national compact, freely entered into by the two nations 
for the^r mutual benefit, and every article of which has 
been most religiously observed by Great Britain during a 
period of seventy years, to the great advantage of Ireland, 
the increase of her wealth, and the extension of her manu- 
factures and commerce." 

If the half of this were true, Ireland would now be one 
of the most fortunate and contented countries in Europe. 
But unhappily for Ireland, not a syllable of these specious 
assertions is matter of fact. On the contrary, they are a 
tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end. There never 

EXISTED A UNION BETWEEN IRELAND AND GrEAT BRITAIN ; 

and even if there had, it has been set aside and absolutely 
annuled by England, in consequence of her recent disen- 
dowment and disestablishment of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. To prove this, I will give the recorded opinions 
of the first legal authorities in Ireland — all Protestants — 
and who afterwards were highly promoted because of their 
talent, and profound knowledge of the law. 

Saitrin, who was for twenty years Attorney-General of 
Ireland, a Conservative, and probably an Orangeman, de- 
clared that the Act of Union was not obligatory. Saurin 
says : — " You Aay make the Union binding as a law, but 
you cannot make it obligatory on conscience. It will be 
obeyed as long as England is strong, but resistance to it 
will be in the abstract a duty, and the exhibition of that 
resistance will be a mere question of prudence." 

Lord Plunket, afterwards Lord Cnancellor of Ireland, 
thus pledged himself and the country to resist the Act of 
Union : — " I, in the most express terms, deny the com- 
petency of parliament to do this act. I warn you : do 
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not dare to lay your hands upon the Constitution. I tell 
you, if, circumstanced as you are, you pass this Act, it will 
De a NULLITY, and no rnan in Ireland will be bound to 
obey it, I make this assertion deliberately. I repeat it, 
and call on any one who 'hears me to take down my words. 
You have not been elected for this purpose ; you have been 
appointed to make laws, and not a legislature ; you are ap- 
pointed to act under the Constitution, not to destroy it ; 
you are appointed to exercise the functions of legislators, 
and not to transfer them ; and if you do so, your act is 
a dissolution of the government : you resolve society into 
its original elements, and no man in the land is bound to 
obey you. Yourselves you may extinguish, but parlia- 
ment you cannot extinguish ; it is enthroned in the hearts 
of the people, it is enshrined in the sanctuary of the Con-, 
stitution, it is immortal as the island it protects. As well 
might the frantic maniac hope that the act which destroys 
his miserable body should extinguish his eternal soul. 
Again I therefore warn you : do not dare to lay your hands 
on the Constitution ; it is above your power. ^^ 

Chief Justice Bushe is not less emphatic. These are 
his words : — " I see nothing in the Union but one ques- 
tion — Will you give up the country ? I forget for a mo- 
ment the unprincipled means by which the Union has been 
promoted ; and I look on it simply as England reclaiming, 
in a moment of our weakness, that dominion which we ex- 
torted from her in a moment of our virtue — a dominion 
which she uniformly abused, which invariably oppressed 
and impoverished us, and from the abolition of which we 
date all our prosperity, as this Union is a measure which 
goes to degrade the country by saying it is unworthy to 
govern itself. It is the revival of the odious and absurd 
title of conquest ; it is a revival of the Abominable dis- 
tinction between mother country and colony which lost 
America ; it is the denial of the rights of nature to a great 
nation, from an intolerance of its prosperity." 

These words of indignant remonstrance still bum in the 
hearts of Irishmen ; they are the defiant and resentful 
utterances of lawyers of distinguished ability, and in legal 
knowledge inferior to none amongst the first of those of 
whom England could boast. They must satisfy every un- 
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prejudiced mind that the power of England over Ireland 
is as unconstitutional as it is oppressive. Based upon 
bribery and intimidation, it would be set aside by a court 
of equity as fraudulent and void. No jury could establish 
it by its verdict ; no honest man could justify the means 
by which it was accomplished. The price of a vote was 
jt*8,()00, or a military or civil appointment of £2,000 a 
year. Martial law was proclaimed ; the people who 
assembled to petition were dispersed by force ; the Consti- 
tution was suspended ; courts martial superseded the ordi- 
nary courts of justice ; no man's life was safe ; there was 
no redress for the most cruel and tyrannical imprisonment. 

The exposure of the iniquity of the acts of the English 
Minister by Plunket and by Bushe is too remarkable to be 
overlooked when considering this subject, so full of cala- 
mity to Ireland, and of indelible dishonour to England. 
Lord Plunket has placed upon record his evidence on 
this point. He further says : — " At a moment when our 
country is filled with British troops, whilst the Habeas 
Corpus Act is suspended, whilst trials by courts martial 
are carrying on in many parts of the kingdom ; whilst the 
people are made to believe that they have no right to meet 
and to deliberate ; and whilst the people are palsied by 
their fears ; at the moment when we are distracted by in- 
ternal dissentions — dissentions kept alive as the pretext of 
our subjugation and the instrument of our future thral- 
dom ! Such is the time in which the Union is proposed." 

Chief Jui^ice Bushe affirms as a fact, that " the basest 
corruption and artifice were exerted to promote it ; that 
the worst passions of the human heart were entered into 
the service, and the most depraved ingenuity of the human 
intellect was tortured to devise new contrivances of 
fraud." 

But it is needless to heap quotation upon quotation ; 
enough has been said to prove the Union a nullity from 
the beginning. If these sayings fail to convince, nothing 
can. Are they not the sayings of minds awakened after a 
long sleep to mourn for Ireland — voices from the unseen 
world speaking of Ireland with a solemnity and impressive- 
ness with which no living utterancei^ can compare ? Yes, 
the Union was a fraud and a nullity from the first ; there 
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n^ver was any Union. Having had no existence, it is 
foolishness to agitate for its repeal. Let this be well un- 
derstood. Agitation for mere repeal has hitherto brought 
no benefit to Ireland, and never will. Long ago I was 
aware of this ; and for this reason I refused to join the 
O'Connell agitation. No ; we must, if we wish to succeed, 
occupy a strong position at home by preparing^ourselves 
for the prudent exercise of our right to se^-governmerUy for 
it is to ourselves we should look, and not to the pretended 
sympathy, or more than questionable honesty of England. 
The English call us a nation of mendicants ! Let us be so 
no longer ; let us petition not for any aid from them, but 
for the proper application of our property to such uses as 
shall in our opinion conduce most to the advancement of 
Irish interests. By so doing there will be no room for 
future mistake ; we shall know what we really want, and 
England will learn what we require, and what we are re- 
solved to obtain. The plea of an international union can 
no longer avail England. Ireland is neither Wales nor 
Yorkshire, as England has pretended when it suited her 
purpose to inflict her laws upon us, and to oppress us by 
excessive taxation. She has now no right to call us a part 
of herself, to make laws for us, or to tax us. She has de- 
cided this question in the last session of parliament by the 
repeal of the fifth section of the " Act for the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland." This is the clause : — " That 
it be the fifth article of Union, that the churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as now by law established, be unitedin to 
one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called the * United 
Church of England and Ireland,' and that the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of the said United 
Church shall he and remain in full force for ever^ as the 
same are now by law established for the Church of Eng- 
land ; and that the continuance and preservation of the 
said United Church as the established Church of England 
and Ireland shall he deemed and taken to he an essential 

AND FUNDAMENTAL PART OF THE UnION." 

Any comments on the foregoing would be an absolute 
waste of time. " Jacta est alea," — ^the die is cast. There 
it is, printed and published in large letters, delighting the 
eyes, and bringing hope and comfort to every true Irish- 
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man — that the preservation op the Established 
Church in Ireland shall be deemed and taken to be 

AN ESSENTIAL and FUNDAMENTAL PART OP THE UnION ! The 

Union is at an end. We are in a state of transition, a con- 
dition not unattended with danger, inasmuch as for seventy 
years we have had no experience in the art of self-legisla- 
tion. But England will for a time rule us provisionally ; 
it is better it should be so, and that this temporary exer- 
cise of authority shall be submitted to until final arrange- 
ments can be made between both countries. 

Speaking in the name and on the part of Irishmen, I 
will venture to say that Ireland will demand nothing from 
England but what eveiy lover of justice must admit to be 
our right. I do not ask that England shall treat us as she 

Sds it necessaiy to treat Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
3 Cape of Good Hope. To all these dependencies of the 
British Crown she has announced her intention to allow them 
at their pleasure to declare themselves independent of her 
altogether, proposing only to ente^ into commercial treaties 
with them for the common advantage of the contracting 
parties. England is tired of protecting her colonies. She 
refuses the money payment ; she rejects the responsibility. 
Then why not treat Ireland as generously as her colonies ? 
The answer is obvious : Unfortunately for Ireland, her 
position is too near England, Had Ireland been placed 
three hundred miles more to the south, her people would 
have been independent, and free to make their own laws. 
Freed from the harassing incursions of the piratical Danes, 
and the devastating wars of the English invader, she 
might have been the cradle of western civilization, the 
asylum of the oppressed, the revered, the honoured among 
nations, for her piety and her pre-eminence in arts, litera- 
ture, and science. But Ireland is too near to England. 
Her mild climate, fertile soil, and rich pastures excited the 
cupidity of England, who endeavoured by every means to 
dispossess the native owners. This system she has in- 
variably pursued since her first invasion of this country. 
Throughout all her civil wars and revolutions and changes 
of dynasty her policy has been the same — the conquest of 
Ireland and conJUcation of Irish property! 
But the Irish — a proua, patriotic, and indomitable race 
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—never submitted. They never were thoroughly subdued. 
The descendants of foreigners became, in the second gene- 
ration, more hostile to England than the aboriginal Irish. 
They were therefore hunted down in their turn, and their 
lands given to new invaders. These after a time rebelled, 
each outbreak being a manifestation of the deep-seated and 
widely spread hatred of English authority. Surely this 
alienation of feeling, this clashing of opposing claims 
might be moderated or perhaps entirely removed, if Eng- 
land, for her own sake, would consider with some little 
attention her present position with regard to Ireland. The 
wise man listens, thinks, and acts wisely. The English of 
the present day desire to be thought wise. They tell us 
they disapprove of the acts of their predecessors, and wish 
to atone for them and satisfy Ireland, if they could. They 
assure us they will grant anything in reason, but we so 
differ among ourselves they do not know what to do or 
what to grant. This is candid and honest. Let us take 
them at their word. Let Ireland speak, and clearly state 
that the Irish people require nothing more than — Self 
government — the right to manage their own affairs. 

This claim to self government, though so much dreaded 
by England, is, after all, not one that should give her cause 
of iFear. Let England act justly by Ireland, and Ireland 
will act loyally and honestly by England. The Isle of 
Man affords a proof of this, and an example well deserving 
the serious consideration of the people of England. A 
small island situated in the Irish sea, midway between 
England and Ireland, and not of greater extent than an 
Irish county, for ages has been a dependency of England, 
but governed by its own laws and usages. The population 
is Celtic. The conduct of the inhabitants is most orderly 
and peaceable. Whether employed in agriculture, or in the 
more dangerous occupation of their fisheries, they give 
evidence of great industry,' and patient endurance of severe 
labour. They are proud of their little island. They have 
a flag different from that of England. They have a small 
local force to preserve order, courts to administer the laws 
which their House of Assembly enacts, and to which they 
yield a willing obedience. In the Isle of Man there are no 
agrarian outrages, no assassinations of landlords, no tumul- 
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tuous meetings, no insulting defiance, no vindictive feeling. 
The islanders rightly value the British Constitution, and 
sooner than suffer themselves to become tributary to a 
foreign power, they would at all hazard resist the aggres- 
sor to the utmost It would be no easy matter to subdue 
this hardy race, attached to the place of their birth, and 
having no act of injustice to complain of. England\inder- 
stands this, and respects them. 

Now, why is the state of Ireland so different ? The 
answer is obvious. The Isle of Man has a Constitution ; 
Ireland has none. England does not legislate for the Isle 
of Man, while for Iteland she is perpetually legislating, 
and always doing us mischief. Hence Ireland is discon- 
tented, mutinous — always longing for an opportunity to 
break out into insurrection — always complaining, nevei* 
to be satisfied. But let us reverse this state of things. 
Let us suppose Ireland to be self-governed like the 
Isle of Man, and the Isle of Man to be tortured by legis- 
lation similar to that of which Ireland complains, what 
would be the result ? Would it not take two thousand 
troops to control the inhabitants, and to occupy their towns, 
besides a naval squadron to prevent them from pillaging 
and burning the merchant ships of Liverpool after the 
Alabama fashion, so faithlessly and madly encouraged by 
Lord John Russell. The island would become a nest of 
buccaneers, from whence descents would be made on the 
English coasts. False lights would blaze on the hill tops 
on dark and stormy nights, causing innumerable wrecks. 
Hatred of England in every heart — every young boy, 
every full grown man prepared to do her the utmost damage 
rather than submit ! Where would this end ? Doubtless 
in the reduction of the population to a healthy state ! and 
the restoration of the mountain and reclaimed lands to 
their original occupants — goats and black-faced sheep. But 
England will not dare — she dare not attempt this. Why, 
then, does she treat Ireland as she would not dare to treat 
a petty island in the Irish sea ? Let her answer this ques- 
tion. What can she say that will not be a repetition of 
the old assertion, " Ireland, if permitted to legislate for 
herself, would become too rich and too powerful to be con- 
troled by us ! Ireland would separate herself from Eng- 
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land, and like America declare herself an independent 
nation." 

These statements are partly true and partly false. Never 
has England, or any of her advocates, spoken the whole 
truth as regards Ireland. It is true, most true, that Ire- 
land, if self -governed, would become rich and prosperous ; 
but it is a deliberate falsehood to affirm that because of 
her prosperity her people would become discontented, and 
to their own certain destruction, and without catlse, plunge 
like maniacs into a war wdth a powerful neighbour. What 
man, imless he were insane, would set fire to his own com- 
fortable and well furnished house in order to destroy that 
of his neighbour? English plausibility in this instance 
overleaps itself, and stands before the world convicted of 
dishonest and selfish hypocrisy. Be it our business to 
drive her into a comer— to checkmate her — to silence her. 
Let us do this for the honour of Ireland, for the good even 
of England herself. If England will listen to reason, and 
govern us as she governs the Isle of Man, it will be well 
for her. Let her act justly and trustingly towards us, and 
I pledge myself she may reduce her military force in this 
kingdom not by two regiments of infantry, but by twenty 
regiments, with their usual complement of cavalry and 
artillery. The Royal Irish "Volunteers— the Royal 
Irish Brigade, no longer called the Constabulary — will 
protect our Island from internal insurrection and from 
foreign invasion. If this be conceded in the coming ses- 
sion of Parliament, Ireland will be tranquillised. If not, 
what then ? * * * I am not a prophet, I cannot pene- 
trate into the future. 

Henry Grattan, when he carried by acclamation in the 
Irish Commons his celebrated resolution that Ireland would 
not submit to be governed by England, drove, like Jael to 
Sisera, a nail into the forehead of England. There it has 
been imbedded, from that time to the present, festering in 
her flesh — keeping up a perpetual irritation, a purulent 
discharge, a continual drain from her system. , History 
repeats itself. The present is but the past revived, and 
somewhat modified, for human nature is always the same. 
Nations never die. Nations once free thirst for freedom, 
and never will submit to be enslaved. What if all Ire- 
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land with one voice shall say, " Give us the Constitution 
of the Isle of Man." It is not much to ask. Will England 
refuse ? I hope not. I warn her — I emplore her to con- 
sider the probable consequences, to think well on the end 
of it. I tell her that if Ireland shall be resolved on " self- 
government," it will not be in her power to deny it to us 
much longer. Meantime it behoves the friends of peace, 
law, and order in Ireland to take their proper position — 
to co-operate, and to consolidate their strength. The Eng- 
lish reformers will aid us for their own sake. The liberals 
throughout all Europe will sympathize with us. 

I find it necessary to dwell somewhat longer on this sub- 
ject, in order to make known to the people of England 
what we mean by demanding that Ireland shall be seLf- 
govemed, and what, most probably, will be the measures 
adopted by our Irish National Assembly in the event of 
such body legislating for the benefit of Ireland, and how 
this system can be so carried into effect as not to endanger 
the connexion between the two kingdoms. No prudent, 
far-seeing man in either country would wish to see them 
separated. With the same constitution, similar laws, and 
speaking the same language, our interests should be the 
same, and our feelings towards each other should be rather 
those of friendship than of enmity. With England it rests 
to decide which it shall be — whether peace and friendship, 
or war and hatred. As an Irishman, I do not ask for an 
unconditional repeal of the " Act for a Union." I only 
require that while Ireland shall be fairly represented in 
the Imperial Parliament, an Irish House of Assembly 
shall relieve England from the responsibility of regulating 
our internal affairs, of which she knows nothing, and in 
which she cannot be supposed to take much interest. 
There is a difficulty in suggesting any middle course which 
may not be open to some objection ; but this must not 
deter us from making the attempt. Thinking over this 
matter, it has occurred to me that Ireland ought to be 
satisfied and England well pleased with the following com- 
promise : — The Irish National Assembly, nominated in the 
way I have proposed, will consist of 400 members, of 
whom 30p will be sufficient to attend to Irish busi- 
ness. Let the Assembly select 100 of their body to sit in 
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the English Parliament, and, conjointly with the English 
representatives, legislate for the entire empire. This plan, 
so far as Ireland is concerned, should give general satis- 
faction. It would put an end to tumults, intimidation, 
bribery, and party feeling. It would give to the people 
their fair share in the nomination of their representatives 
of all classes, because the representative movement would 
originate with them, and no one could become a member 
of the National Assembly, or of the English parliament, 
who was not in the first instance selected by them at 
their baronial meetings. 

This plan, if. rightly acted on, would settle at once 
all the great questions of political reform which have 
so long agitated the public mind — manhood suffrage, 
without the troublesome and expensive process of re- 
gisti'ation ; parliamentary reform ; the abuse of the 
elective franchise ; the disgraceful exposure of corpo- 
rate venality, an exposure more disgraceful to those who 
bribe than to the mob of drunken paupers who sell their 
votes. There is not a borough in Ireland, or in England 
either, which ought not to be disfranchised because of the 
most notorious corruption. The honest and well inten- 
tioned portion of the Irish people, enlightened by the late 
disclosures, will not any longer permit themselves to be 
dishonoured and misrepresented by the perpetrators of 
such demoralizing practices. Let every man of full age, 
who shall profess himself an Irish' Conservative, set his 
face against political corruption, and endeavour to secure 
the return, m county and in town, of truthful, intelligent 
men, neither strangers nor foreigners, but persons known 
to their fellow citizens, and who, it is believed, will, as 
Irish nationalists, do their duty to Ireland. 

In the year 1858 I published a tract on Ireland, from 
which I extract the following passages : — 

" On many subjects differences of opinion must exist ; 
but it is highly unbecoming and mischievous to drag for- 
ward upon all occasions those the effect of which must be 
to create disunion. He who does so should, by common 
consent, be declared the enemy of his country. Most 
probably he is either in the pay of England, or he acts 
under some influence hostile to, or careless of the general 
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prosperity of the people of Irdmnd. Tbe true friend of 
IrelaDd, while he retains his own opinions, will not refuse 
to co-operate with all those who are sincerely anxious to 
promote the real, substantial, and manifest interests of his 
-country. He will consider by what means the mduBtrial 
classes can be better clothed and fed, and how their moral 
habits can best be improved ; how those of the middle 
classes can be made to occupy, in the social scale, that 
position to which they are entitled by their education, in- 
telligence, and practical knowledge ; but from which the 
proud and exclusive arrogance of the English aristocracy 
would exclude traders, as if they were unfitted to par- 
ticipate in the ordinary courtesies that belong to polite so- 
ciety. The true friend of Ireland will labour to promote 
the MANUFACTURES and COMMERCE of Ireland — to render 
our rivers and harbours available for the general advan- 
tage — to extend our railway communications — ^to correct 
the abuses of the Canal Companies, the Corporations, the 
Grand Juries. The true friend of Ireland will consider 
how far, and in what way, it may be right to reform and 
regulate the administration of the law, by freeing it from 
the delays, the expenses, the idle quibbles, by which its 
utility is at present so much impaired. He will no doubt 
be of opinion that all legal appointments, from the lowest 
to the highest, should be the reward of professional merit, 
and not bf political subserviency. He will oppose, as far 
as possible, any excessive or unequal taxation of the 
people, and closely scrutinise the manner in which the 
public money shall be expended. In short, he will support 
every useful measure, resist every bad one, and co-operate 
in public life with those whose public efforts shall be 
directed to benefit the country, rather than to promote 
their own advancement. 

" To these and similar subjects I wish to call the attention 
of the Irish people, and also to explain to them clearly 
that the means by which we can carry into full effect what- 
ever measures Irishmen shall consider useful to Ireland, 
are at this moment at our disposal, if we shall only resolve 
to use them as we ought. What need has Ireland of more 
than this ? What can any nation require more than to 
possess the power of redressing its own grievances ? The 
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British Constitution, our inheritance and birthright, 
gives to us this power, and if, through our own indifference 
and widely diffused corruptions, we tamely submit to bad 
legislation, the blame must surely rest with ourselves. 

'' Grood legislation brings with it peace and happiness to 
the community, while bad government inflicts on the 
people evils, sometimes patiently submitted to, but some- 
times stimulating them to fierce and desperate resistance. 
England, in general, though slowly, reforms the abuses 
that press heavily on herself. The repeal of the Com 
Laws gave peace to her manufacturing districts. The 
" Eussell Poor Lavf*^ still exists in England and Ireland, 
striking like a snake, with its poisoned fangs, the miser- 
able wretches whom it professes to relieve. But it, too, 
must be repealed. It must experience the fate of the 
" Com Laws," — for of a certainty the national mind will, 
in due time, speak in the fullness of its strength, and not 
always reject the experience of the past." 

In reference to a House of General Assembly, which 
even then I strongly advised, I find a passage which it 
may be useful to quote on the present occasion, when the 
urgent necessity for its formation ought to satisfy the most 
timid that it is the only mode of constitutional action 
whereby Ireland can obtain the restitution of her legiti- 
mate rights : — 

" The more seriously the people of Ireland shall think 
upon this subject, the more must they be persuaded of the 
absolute necessity of having for the protection of Irish in- 
terests a House of Assembly sitting in Ireland. London 
at present governs the empire. The seat of the Imperial 
Legislature, with the Law Courts, the Bank, the Mint, 
the Boards, and Chief Offices of all the public departments 
concentrated there, with her capitalists, her usurers, stock- 
jobbers, her great commercial credit, and the powerful in- 
fluence of her press — she sits like a bloated toad on the 
bank of the noisome Thames, tainting the air around, ren- 
dering putrid even the . water she drinks. To fatten the 
overgrown corpulency of London, the extremities of the 
United Kingdom, Ireland and Scotland, are robbed of their 
just share of wholesome nutriment. Scotland and Ireland 
are starved to feed and pamper London. This is not right. 
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What course, then, should Ireland and Scotland adopt to 
counteract this great and hourly increasing evil ? A House 
OF Assembly in Ireland, and one in Scotland also, will 
alone be found capable of keeping in check the imperious 
domination of London. Let us consider the facts as they 
really are, and not as the Times chooses to represent them. 

" The great Scotch and Irish landed proprietors and 
gentry wastefully lavish in London, in idle and profitless 
expenditure, the rents paid by their serfs, for such their 
tenants are. Scotland, on this subject, may either hold her 
peace, or speak for herself ; but Ireland has already 
spoken, and loudly, of her excessive remittances to absen- 
tees, and of her inability to accumulate capital as long as 
this cause of her poverty shall continue to au' extent so 
far beyond her resources. 

"We are far better educated than the people of England. 
We know a little of arithmetic, and we can calculate at 
least as well as the hireling writers in the Times, It 
seems to us that, when wheat shall sell for two pounds per 
barrel, fifty barrels will realize One Hundred Pounds, and 
that one hundred barrels of oats, at one pound each, will 
produce an equal sum. With iJhese prices the farmer can 
pay his rent and taxes, and live, and improve his land — if 
he be not a tenant at will, and, in this respect, the slave of 
the landlord. But should the price of wheat and oats, and 
of other com crops, fall to one-half , as is the case at the 
present moment, then the Irish farmer well knows that, to 
pay the same rent and taxes, he must sell one hundred 
barrels of wheat and two hundred barrels of oats ; or, it 
may be, the entire of the com that his farm has produced. 
The tax-collectors, armed with warrants, come clamouring 
for poor rate and county cess. The landlord's agent comes, 
— ^the driver follows, — the process-server makes his ap- 
pearance, — ^the attorney takes proceedings. All must be 
paid to the utmost farthing. The entire com is sold and 
exported to England, guarded by soldiers and police, with 
fixed bayonets m its passage to the ship that is to convey 
it to Liverpool or London. None is left with the farmer 
to support himself or his labourers, or even to supply seed 
for the ensuing year. The cattle are then distrained. The 
entire country is ruined—pa'upensed'^itarved — when com 
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is cheap/ English legislation generates in Ireland a 
Famine ! ! Tumultuous meetings of the people ensue — 
riots occur — the soldiery is called out to preserve the peace 
— ^the people are shot ! ! ! Is it any wonder that, under 
these circumstances, the land should be imperfectly culti- 
vated, — that the labourer should live upon potatoes and 
sah, instead of eating bread, cheese, and bacon, like the 
English ? Is it any wonder that the occupier of a small 
farm should feel careless of improving it, and have no 
taste for planting roses before his door ? Is it any wonder 
that he should complain of his condition, and fly from the 
country ? or, remaining at home, long for some change, no 
matter what, whether a French invasion, a Kussian des- 
potism, or red Republicanism ? 

" But wild hopes like these bring no relief. Either the 
poor-house receives him, or he emigrates to America — 
leaving, for ever, his own land— the land of perpetually 
recurring famine, of religious hate, of English mal-legisla- 
tion, and of Irish base political subserviency. 

" Banger of England. 

" May we not ask, is this national infliction— this out- 
pouring of calamity upon Ireland, — this wide-spread dis- 
content, — never to have an end? Most certainly, the 
grievances of Ireland must be redressed, and sooner, per- 
haps, than we anticipate. England, just now, like one 
with a guilty conscience, and on the eve of detection and 
punishment, is trembling for her own safety. Dark clouds 
are rising in the distance, and portend a coming storm, 
France longs — stUl longs — to wipe away the disgrace of 
Waterloo and the occupation of Paris, by the capture of 
liondon \ France, from Cherbourg, openly defies her, and 
announces plainly that, with her hundreds of swift 
steamers, carrying only one gun each, she will starve Lon- 
don, by seizing every corn-laden vessel that shall sail un- 
protected by a ship of war. In this case, should the 
French attack the southern shores of England, and the 
Irish brigades of New York and Boston, joining in the 
fray, invade Ireland, take possession of Galway, and make 
a dash at Limerick, what could England do ? 
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" England fortiflcB hersdf, 

^* The Times blusters after its fashion, and, having first 
thanked God that three millions of the Irish people are 
gone with a vengeance, it threatens France, . and her 
army of six hundred thousand disciplined men ! ! But 
the heart of England, notwithstanding, palpitates with 
fear. To protect herself, she is erecting batteries along 
the entire of her coast, while, to defend Ireland, she does 
nothing mpre than mount a few additional guns at the en- 
trance of Cork Harbour. Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, 
Galway, Belfast are left uncared for. This is hardly 
honest on the part of England, for one-fifth at the least of 
the money voted for coast defences ought to be expended 
in Ireland. 

" Irdand, unprotected, must protect herself. 

" What does England mean by leaving us thus unpro- 
tected ? Does she wish to invite the invasion of Ireland, 
so as to divert the war from her own country, and make 
this the battle ground between her and France, or 
America ? If so, we owe her little thanks for her inten-. 
tions. But, perhaps, becoming more clear-sight6d as 
danger approaches, she may learn at last, that Ireland's 
best and cheapest defence is to be found in the strong right 
arms of those to whom the country belongs, and who have 
an interest in repelling foreign aggression. If so, let her 
allow us to form an Irish House of Assembly, that shall 
protect the Irish people from Famine and Extermination, 
watch over and provide for our local interests, repeal the 
Poor Laws, encourage the farmer by securing him in the 
possession of his land upon terms alike just and beneficial 
to himself and to his landlord, and that shall, in addition, 
earnestly endeavour to provide remunerative employment 
for the Laborer and Mecbla^nic. If we had a House of 
Assembly, it would do all this. It would give us religious 
peace, security to property, repect for the laws, and pros- 
perity and contentment diffused amongst all classes. 

" Row Ireland can best he defended, 
** An Irish House of Assembly, free to manage the aifairs 
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of Ireland, would find no difficulty in providing for the do- 
fence of the country against any invader. It would, 
probably, consider it expedient to convert the present Con- 
stabulary Force into an "Irish National Guard" of 
twenty thousand men, with cavalry and artillery in pro- 
portion ; the officers to rank with those of the line ; two- 
thirds to be selected as cadets, upon the principle of com- 
petitive examination, and one-third promoted from the 
most deserving of the force itself, as a reward for correct 
conduct and superior ability. As a further encouragement, 
the pay of all ranks should be increased by one-fourth, so 
as to enable the men to live comfortably, and the officers 
to support themselves in a manner suited to their respec- 
« tive ranks. 

" Ireland Invulnerahle, 
" With such a force, backed by a hardy, resolute, and pro- 
perty-possessing peasantry, Ireland would become abso- 
lutely unassailable. We should not then want any 
militia regiments, and very few regular troops ; so that 
England, having no longer to garrison Ireland, might 
readily spare siS&cient men for service in India, and in 
the Colonies. 

" The Irish Bar, 
" Every abuse of which Ireland complains would soon be 
swept away by an * Irish House of Assembly.' Next to 
providing for the welfare of the * IndtbstrioiLS Classes,* 
and the security of the country, it would, no doubt, turn 
its attention to reform the * Irish Bar.* I wish not to 
speak disrespectfully of the Bar, but, when referring to it, 
I must express myself plainly. Ireland has much cause 
to complain of the Irish Bar. Ireland deeply feels that, 
of all the evils she has suffered from bad legislation since 
the so-called Union with England — since that day of 
ill omen when England planted her treacherous foot on 
the neck of our betrayed and helpless country — her greatest 
misfortune has been the destruction of the independence 
and integrity of the Bar, and the conversion of the ma- 
jority of its members into a swarm of place-seeking and 
unscrupulous followers of the English Minister. Having 
first sold their country^ they now sell themselves, and. 
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directing all their efforts to obtain seats in the House of 
Commons, they appeal to the passions of the electors, and 
endeavour to obtain their support, chiefly by inflaming 
their minds with sectarian bigotry and party violence. 

And so the prestige of the Irish Bar, and its former 
high character for honour, independence, and nationality, 
have passed away, and dark shadows have come upon it, 
and the canker-worm of English corruption has eaten into 
its heart. Once, clothed with verdure, and producing ri'^h 
fruit, it spread its branches over the land ; but now it 
stands a withered and sapless trunk, encumbering the 
earth, and without a leaf to indicate its possession of 
vitality. Of brilliant wit it possesses not a particle. The 
dazzling blaze of its olden oratory has changed into the 
faint, fitful glimmer of an expiring lamp. 

" The Irish people distrust the Sir. And how could it be 
otherwise ? Having lost its nationality, the warm current 
of healthy blood that should have given strength and 
energy to its members, and high feeling and firm resolve, 
to win for themselves names that might hereafter live in 
the records of Ireland, has been arrested in its course, and 
frozen up— for the Irish Bar has no country to valite its 
services, and to reward them^^ 

But though all of the Senate, the Church, the Bar — all 
the monopolists of land and the possessors of hoarded 
wealth were to desert Ireland, and combine to betray her, 
Ireland would still be strong in the patriotism of her bold 
peasantry, thinned in number, but not wholly exterminated 
as yet. They stiU cling to the land of their birth. Their 
spirit is truly national, and will always continue to in- 
crease in intensity and power, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of England to extinguish it. The Irish peasant still 
listens with pride to the oft-told tales of deeds of valour 
and of battles fought in the olden time, when the chief- 
tains and their followers struggled with impetuous fury to 
repel the invader. It is folly in England to endeavour to 
extinguish this feeling. It is mean to regard it with 
jealousy, and unworthy of her superior position to fear it. 
Does fhigland hate or fear Scotland, when Scotland speaks 
of her former independence, or celebrates in song her hard- 
fought battles won from England's bravest troops % Why 
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are the Scotch contented with their tinion with England, 
and why do the Irish hate and curse the day when the 
Union, which destroyed their existence as a nation, first 
passed into a law ? The answer is self-evident. Scotland 
has been governed for the benefit of the people of Scotland, 
but Ireland has been plundered and victimised for the 
benefit of England. All classes in Ireland suffer from this 
cause, but the poorer and labouring classes are. especially 
victimised. If England had endeavoured since the Union 
to improve their condition instead of trying to exterminate 
them, she would have rendered Ireland as peaceable as 
Scotland, and as prosperous. 

So long ago as the year 1826 I published a pamphlet on 
the causes and prevention of Fbver and Pauperism in 
Ireland. It is now forty-four years since I thus expressed 
myself : — 

" Hitherto the experiments of England in legislating for 
Ireland have been directed to punish and coerce ; but the 
inducements to crime, and the causes of insubordination 
still remain in their full and continued operation. The 
Irish, highly gifted by nature and intellect, and possessing 
an acuteness of observation superior to that of the people 
of most countries, are as grateful for kindness as they are 
sensible of injury. This, their natural character, requires 
only to be properly regulated. Coercion has hitherto failed, 
and must forever fail. Let, then, another system be tried ; 
let the people feel that there is a disposition to do them 
justice, to improve their condition, and to remove the more 
obvious causes of distress. But, above all, let them feel 
they have an interest in obeying the laws, in the perform- 
ance of their social duties, and in the possession of respec- 
tability of character. 

This object so desirable might readily be effected by an 
enactment establishing in each parish of a town, or barony 
of a county, a board with power to assess all property for 
the employment or relief of the poor of the district. A 
shilling in the pound charged upon all rents, payable by 
the tenant and deducted by the tenant from the proprietor, 
or, where no rent was paid, levied in proportion to the 
estimated rent which the property ought to bring, would 
afford an ample fund, of which a portion only should be 
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expended in giving gratuitous relief. The poor should be 
assisted by enabling them to assist themselves. They 
should be stimulated to industry by aflfording them the 
means of being industrious, and by securing to them the 
advantages consequent upon their industrious exertions. 
They should be assisted as men oppressed by a temporary 
inconvenience from which they are to endeavour to extri- 
cate themselves, and not supported permanently as abject 
and desponding paupers. Not more than one-third of the 
fund should be expended gratuitously, and this only when 
absolutely necessary — the great object being to form a loan- 
fund for the general use of the inhabitants of the district. 

The advantages of a command of capital annually in- 
creasing and employed in this way would be incalculable. 
Do the poor want work ? Here is abundance of money 
wherewith to employ them. Does a road require to be 
made ?— a river to be deepened or embanked ? — is ground 
to be enclosed, or a morass or bog to be drained ? Here 
are funds to enable the trustees of the road or the pro- 
prietor of the property to commence their operations, and 
instead of immediately advancing the money themselves, 
to obtain it without interest on the condition of merely re- 
paying it by regular instalments. Would not this system 
be productive of benefit to all parties ? Would it not serve 
the cottager, the enterprising farmer, and even the landed 
proprietor, whose property it improved, as well as the 
labourer to whom it afforded regular employment ? 

To the applicants for small loans a preference shouldbe 
given, but when the fund shall have increased beyond 
what may be required for their accommodation, the sur- 
plus ought then to be lent out in larger sums, and pre- 
served in a state of constant activity, circulating from one 
proprietor to another, improving property in every direc- 
tion, and leaving behind it the permanent traces of well- 
directed and profitable labour. This loan-fund, commenc- 
ing with a small nucleus, but annually increasing, would 
end at last in the acquisition of such available and produc- 
tive wealth, that poverty would be banished from the 
country, and trade, manufactures, and agriculture would 
flourish to the utmost extent of which they are capable. 

England is more deeply interesteS in the prosperity of 
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Ireland than she seems to understand. The time may 
arrive when the existence of the British empire will de- 

Cd not merely on the preservation of peace in Ireland , 
on the cordial co-operation of its immense population 
with England, for the maintenance of her power against 
the aggressions of France or of America. But this co- 
operation never can be procured unless the English govern- 
ment shall sincerely endeavour to improve the condition 
of the Irish people. So long as the Irish are poor, they 
must be discontented. So long as they are starving, they 
must be ripe for insurrection, and ready and dangerous 
instruments in the hands of the foreign or domestic enemies 
of Great Britain. It is not sound policy that the present 
state of things in Ireland should continue longer, lest the 
period for applying a remedy may pass by unheeded, and 
the violent paroxysm of furious desperation should at last 
terminate in consequences the most disastrous. But un- 
fortunately it happens that the individuals who have in 
their hands the means of remedying those evils either 
cannot be persuaded of their extent, or know not how to 
relieve them. Unless therefore the public themselves 
actually endeavour to improve their condition, they may 
depend on it that our national miseries will continue to 
increase until at length the reaction occasioned by the 
pressure on the lower classes can no longer be restrained. 
I repeat that common prudence requires us to apply a 
remedy in time. I affirm that if the measures I recom- 
mend shall be acted upon — not partially, not in a few 
separate towns or parishes, but introduced generally into 
every part of Ireland, we might then hope to witness a 
termination to the more crying grievances which harass 
our degraded country. I am most certain that unless the 
measures I have suggested, or others of a similar tendency, 
shall be brought into full and complete operation, Ireland 
will never experience one hour of tranquillity, — 7iever wUl 
either life or property he sec2ire in Ireland, — never can her 
natural resources be developed as they ought, — never can 
she be to England any other than a disgrace and a source 
of weakness, instead of being, as she should have long since 
been, her pride in prosperity, and her strength in the hour 
of danger." 
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Thus I thought, and thus I wrote, forty-four years ago. 
My opinions are still the same, but more confirmed and de- 
cided, because strengthened by subsequent experience. 
Was I then a despiser of authority, an evil councillor, a 
false prophet ? My advice was unheeded by the party in 
power — Lord John Eussell and the Whigs, thinking not 
of the people, but how they might prolong their tenure of 
office by trading upon the credulity of those who placed 
the slightest reliance on the honesty of their political 
professions. Then came the curse of English legislation 
in the shape of the Eussell Poor Law. Then came the 
wholesale extermination of the labouring class. Then came 
hatred of England, and loud and clamorous demands for 
Eepeal. Then followed agrarian outrages and murders : 
then reprisals on the part of England — penal acts — sus- 
pension of the constitutional rights of the people: then 
secret organizations, for the purpose of making war against 
English rule ; and, finally, the Fenian movement, which 
acting from its base on the other side of the Atlantic, waits 
only for an opportunity, when England shall be at war 
with any foreign power, to excite a general insurrection 
in Ireland, and fit out privateers to capture her shipping in 
every sea — ^America meanwhile looking on quietly, and 
enjoying the mischief thus inflicted, and profiting by it. 
Will England even now at the eleventh hour have the 
sagacity to see her danger, and the wisdom to provide 
against it ? It is to be hoped she may. I write to advise 
her, telling her what she ought to do, and fixing on her the 
responsibility of her neglect to act justly by Ireland. 

England must not plead as an excuse, that she does not 
know what it is that will satisfy the Irish. Why does she 
not know this, and wherefore, not knowing it, does she 
presume to legislate for us ? She has given us the English 
poor law. Let her not imagine that this is the law which 
the Irish required. The advocates for a poor law — of 
whom I was one — appealed to England for an enactment 
to give employment to the labourers, and not one that was 
deliberately intended to incarcerate, and starve, and exter- 
minate them. On this subject there is not a person in 
Ireland more competent to give an opinion than I am. 

Subsequently to the year 1826 1 retired from the medical 
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profession, and substituted for its labours the quiet retii-e- 
ment and personal independence which a country lifo 
affords. Still I lost not sight of the necessity of pressing* 
forward, on all suitable occasions, the plan for proviciixig 
employment for the labourer, and of urging upon the go- 
vernment the necessity of extending to Ireland somemeas vtre 
for the relief of the poor. At an aggregate meeting of l^lie 
liberal freeholders and inhabitants of the county of Kildare, 
held on the Curragh, when some most estimable and well 
intentioned persons, but opposed to a Poor Law in any 
shape, wished to propose a resolution protesting altogether 
against the enactment of a Poor Law for Ireland, I objecte^ci 
to this resolution, and it was withdrawn, lest there should 
appear to exist any disunion amongst us. At the same 
time it was arranged that another meeting should be CAHed 
by the High Sheriff, for the purpose exclusively of taking- 
the sense of the country on the subject of the Poor Law 
question. At this meeting I proposed a series of resolu- 
tions, embracing the outline of a Plan for providing Em- 
ployment for the Poor, all of which were adopted by accla- 
mation, and a petition founded thereon was ordered to be 
forwarded to the House of Tjords. 

The present Poor Law Bill for Ireland passed into a law. 
Poor Law Unions were constituted, and boards of guar- 
dians elected, forming new, legalized incorporations, pro- 
fessing to have for their object the bettering the condition 
of the poor. 

Acting upon this principle, 1 have always, as a guardian, 
afforded whatever aid I could in carrying the law fairly 
into effect, but still retaining and expressing the opinion, 
that the law is a law of pains and penalties, and not a law 
of relief and of charity, as its name imports. To render 
it even barely tolerable, it cannot be allowed to stand as 
it now does — a disgraceful monument of the selfishness and 
rapacity of the monied classes in England, who conspiring 
to defraud the poor of their portion of the national pro- 
perty, which, in the absence ofemploi/ment, was guaranteed 
to them in the reign of Elizabeth, have perpetrated an act 
of the most flagitious injustice, and one which has already 
placed England on the brink of a frightful precipice. One 
lalse step more — one more step of cruelty and oppression, 
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and there will inevitably arise in England a struggle be- 
tween Poverty and Property, which must end either in a 
military despotism, or in revolution and anarchy. 

" To render the English Poor Law endurable in Ireland, 
it must be accompanied by some general measure to enable 
the poor to procure employment. Until this shall be done, 
the Poor House, as a test of destitution, is but a vile sub- 
terfuge to withhold relief altogether. It is a mean and 
contemptible equivocation — a trick of low cunning, pre- 
tending to give relief to those who are in distress, but 
making the conditions of its acceptance so odious, that its re- 
fusal becomes a matter of certainty. The middle classes in 
England, instead of deriving benefit from crushing the poor, 
are now involved in the same ruin with those whom they 
assisted in oppressing. Short-sighted, do they not know 
that the fall of nations commences from below — that the 
process of national decay proceeds from beneath upwards ? 
Like the massive fabric, the structure of ancient days, that 
for ages has resisted the ravages of time and the fury of 
the storm; so long as its foundations remain secure, it con- 
tinues a proud memorial of the power and ingenuity of 
man ; but let the basis on which it rests be disturbed, and 
it soon discloses fearful rents, and yields^ and sinks, and 
falls. 

Convinced that this must be the case in Ireland also, 
and that in Ireland we should endeavour to anticipate and 
provide against those evils, I called the attention of the 
Board of Guardians to the necessity of providing employ- 
ment for the poor ; and with this view I brought under 
their notice the plan referred to. I also applied to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, but in vain. The Commission- 
ers informed me that as the plan contemplated did not come 
within the scope of the Irish Poor Relief Act, they were 
not prepared to take any steps in reference thereto. And 
is truth therefore to be extinguished and are the people to 
starve ? Out, out upon it — it must not, it cannot be. He 
is at heart a servile recreant who can even whisper to 
himself that the thing is possible. Where is the mighty mass 
of British mind ? Where is the hourly increasing intelli- 
gence of the industrious classes ? Perad venture it sleepeth ! 
Believe me, this is not the case. The steampress, rail- 
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road intercourse, and the facilities' now afforded for the 
rapid interchange of opinion — all new elements in the 
creation and diffusion of knowledge — have imparted to mind 
the velocity of the lightning's flash, and given to it the 
strength and power of the thunderbolt. Nations the most 
remote, opposed though they may be to each other, and 
though, like maniacs, furiously plunging into war ; and 
worse than wolves, tearing and destroying their fellow-men, 
are nevertheless banded together by the progress of science, 
and form one commonwealth of intellect, each country im- 
parting its knowledge to the rest, and receiving in return 
such information as they have themselves acquired. 

But I speak not of nations alone. It should be a cause 
of honest pride and of great personal gratification to every 
one of us, that each in his proper place can contribute 
something to the power and influence of this gigantic 
movement. And surely it is the duty of every individual 
to whom the Creator has imparted the ability to be of use, 
to endeavour to benefit society, and leave behind him the 
traces of some well-intended effort. Fractions compose 
units, and units added together will number as many grains 
of sand as can be contained within the space of the largest 
imaginable sphere. Let no man therefore undervalue his 
own exertions in the cause of truth. Let truth be the sub- 
ject of his daily thoughts ; let him converse about it in his 
domestic circle ; let him speak of it to his neighbour ; and, 
when the truth shall be clearly and distinctly perceived, let 
the many then cooperate, aud there is nothing that reason 
aud justice shall sanction which they will not ultimately 
succeed in accomplishing. 

The heads of the Bill to provide employment for the 
poor of Ireland will be found in the appendix. Is there 
any chance of its being adopted by the English Parliament? 
I fear there is none. When I first brought it forward at 
a great aggregate meeting of the County of Kildare, spe- 
cially convened for the purpose, it was adopted by accla- 
mation, and cries of " That is what we want ! All we 
want is employment and fair wages," proceeded from every 
part of the crowd. A single voice, after these exclamations 
ha^ ceased, was heard to say, " Doctor Grattan, you are 
giving yourself a great deal of useless trouble ! " 
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" Why, my friend, why do you say so ? " 

" Because your plan is too good for Ireland, for an Eng- 
lish Parliament ever to agree to it." 

Then came three groans for England, and three ringing 
cheers for A Parliament in Ireland. 

Next to the employment of the labourer, the question 
of Tenant Right is that which most urgently forces itself 
on our considei^tion. I cannot do better, or express 
myself more to the purpose, than by giving the following 
extracts from the report of the County of Kildare Inde- 
pendent Club. This club consisted of almost all the 
Catholic clergy, and most of the farming class then resident 
in the county. All the documents which I prepared, and 
the report itself, were carefully considered, and agreed to 
without a dissentient voice. This was in the year 1847, 
just twenty- three years ago. At that time the tenant 
farmers would have gladly accepted, as a final settlement, 
the arrangement then proposed. Perhaps the " plan is too 
good for Ireland, for an English Parliament to agree to it." 
We shall see in the coming session what England will do. 
For my part, I have faint hopes that Ireland will obtain 
more than a scant share of that measure of justice which 
an Irish House of Assembly would at once legalize. I 
give the passages from the report, though what I then 
proposed, as the best solution of a subject so complicated 
and embarrassing, and which will try to the utmost all 
the sagacity of our English rulers — and their piece-by- 
piece and bit-by-bit legislation for Ireland — will no longer 
answer. The time for this has passed away. Ireland feels 
her strength, and thoroughly understands in what Eng- 
land's weakness consists. What the English Parliament 
of Commons and Lords may do, it is impossible to say," 
but of this I am persuaded, that if Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright shall not be thwarted by a stupid and factious op- 
position, they are the men to settle this question upon the 
principle of strict justice to all parties. Bnt let them not 
forget that outside the Tenant Right party there is 
another more numerous and more powerful. I mean the 
Labouring Classes. If their claims should be disregarded 
or postponed to a future day, instead of being adjusted 
pari passu with the tenant question, the future will bring 
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to Ireland and to England more trouble than either coun- 
try seems to anticipate. The Labour Question will then 
start into existence, and give rise to an agitation more 
formidable than that of Tenant Right. It will assume the 
character of an agrarian insurrection against the farmers 
and graziers. The graziers will be called upon to divide 
their large ti-acts of pasturage, so that men and not oxen 
shall live upon them, and the farmers will be threatened 
unless they consent to employ more workmen, and pay them 
higher wages. If my suggestions had been acted upon 
during the last twenty years, none of these difficulties 
would have now existed. Perhaps it my not yet be too 
late to give peace to Ireland. The issue rests with Eng- 
land. Let her listen and be advised. This is the advice 
I gave in 1847. I now repeat it : — 

"The law of Landlord and Tenant has been the occasion 
of injury to all classes. Like the withering influence of 
the former Tithe system, it destroys the industrious energy 
of the Irish people, producing the poverty and destitution 
so long the bane of our country, and the shame and dis- 
grace of our rulers. 

Our English rulers etideavour to transfer the responsi- 
bility of their own misgovernment from themselves to 
others. The small gentry of Ireland, who possess from 
^500 to £1500 per annum, (and we have few other resi- 
dent proprietors,) are accused by the English press with 
habitual indiflference to the well-being of their tenants. 
They are probably to blame, althou^ there are many 
noble exceptions ; but still they are not altogether without 
excuse, for they are precisely what the English law has 
made them. Men are the creatures of times and circum- 
stances. The English law gives the elective franchise 
virtually to the landlord, regarding the tenant as nothing 
more than a passive instrument in his hands. It gives to 
the landlord dominion over the industry and the property 
of the tenant. It brings the tenant and the landlord into 
constant collision. Angry and vindictive feelings are 
excited. Power is abused. The landlord, or more fre- 
quently his agent, deals oppressively and unjustly by the 
tenant. The tenant is distrained, ejected, victimised ; and 
the farm, improved by his labour, and the rent of which 
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he could easily have paid had he been considerately and 
kindly treated, is transferred to some more complying and 
obsequious occupant, on whose vote the landlord can at all 
times reckon. 

" The ejectment of an industrious and improving tenant 
is in any case a severe proceeding ; but this, so long as it 
was a mere question of property, and a transaction con- 
fined to the parties themselves, would have been acquiesced 
in as not unusual or essentially unjust. However, when 
half the tenantry of an entire county came to be threatened 
with expulsion, because they exercised that right of voting 
which the law denied, but which the constitution guaran- 
teed to them, the Tenant Persecution assumed a new cha- 
racter. Self-defence, and not a base submission, obviously 
became the duty of the tenant, ^nd hence Fixity of Tenure^ 
or Tenant Eighty was put forward, and publicly discussed, 
as the natural and proper antidote to Tenant Persecution. 
The landlords of Ireland, therefore, may thank English 
laws and their own culpable and short-sighted conduct for 
this. They are themselves the originators of the a^tation 
in favour of the Tenant Eight. 

" But this is not a question which concerns landlord and 
tenant only. Public Utility modifies, controls, and even 
supersedes all Private Eights. The possession of pro- 
perty does not in any case give an absolute and uncon- 
ditional right to it. If it slmll appear that the tenure of 
land throughout Ireland is opposed to the general good, 
and tends to prevent the profitable employment of the 
Labouring Classes, and the full development of the 
resources of the country, this tenure must be interfered 
with, and. properly adjusted. Industry must be encouraged 
and protected as well as 'property, ftoperty and industry 
are inseparably connected, for without industry property 
would be of no value, and to acquire property ia the great 
object of industry. Whatever, therefore, thwarts or op- 
poses industry is detrimental to property. But the tenure 
of land, and the usual covenants in leases, instead of pro- 
moting industry, and leading to the acquisition of property 
by the tenant, are found to discourage industrious exertion, 
and thereby to act injuriously with regard to the public 
at large. 
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"All these considerations having been brought under 
the notice of the Club, it was resolved to petition the Eng- 
lish Parliament, and to instruct our representative to 
require of the English Minister, that the industry of the 
te7iant shall become the property of the tenant, and not of 
the landlord: — that the rent alone shall belong to the 
landlord, but that the tenant, in every' case, on the termi- 
nation of his lease, shall be entitled to the entire of the 
increased value of his holding, over and above the original 
rent, the same to be calculated at twenty years* purchase, 
and to be paid by the landlord, before he shall either re- 
move the tenant from his land or svhject him to any increase 
of rent. 

" For example — ^if a tenant shall take one hundred acres 
of land for a definite time, at the yearly rent of one pound 
per acre, and it shall be found, on the expiration of the 
term, that the value of the land has been increased by 
drainage, manuring, by the erection of useful buildings, 
or in any way by general good management, to the extent 
of ten shillings per acre, or fifty pounds yearly, the tenant's 
property or right in this farm would, at twenty years' 
purchase, amount to one thousand pounds. 

" Few landlords would think of purchasing the posses- 
sion from an improving tenant, if obliged to advance so 
large a sum as that which would be required in the fore- 
going instance, and therefore the tenure of the tenant 
might fairly be considered as a Perpetuity. 

" A great struggle has commenced. The Tenant Eight 
has been repeatedly violated in the north. The law has 
been appealed to, and has decided that no such right 
exists ; and Sir James Graham, late Secretary for the 
Home Department, in his place in the English Parliament, 
officially announced " that it was the duty of every loyal 
man to support the law." In fact, as far as the law can 
accomplish it, the Tenant Right, yielding to the numerous 
and systematic assaults that are dally made upon it, may 
soon become extinct, unless the men of the North shall 
awaken and bestir themselves. Their property is invaded; 
their rights are assailed. It will require their utmost 
energy to preserve them, and even this will be insufficient 
unless assisted by the co-operation and exertions of the 
people of the rest of Ireland. 
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" The men of Kildare, ever maintaining the great prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, have not been wanting 
on former occasions in vindicating the rights of the 
Presbyterians of the North. When certain marriages^ 
solemnized by their ministers were pronounced illegal, 
and their issue illegitimized, our representatives, express- 
ing the sense of this county, co-operated with them in 
removing this grievous disability. Again, when numerous 
Presbyterian congregations were on the point of being 
expelled from their chapels and schools, and deprived of 
their trust-funds by a judicial decision, our representatives 
opposed this great injustice. And now, when the property 
of the tenantry of the North is at stake, we shall be found 
not less ready than heretofore to identify ourselves with 
them, and to support them in the assertion of their just 
claims." 



THE PRODUCTIVE EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 

The Tenant Right, or the recognition and protection of 
the Rights of Industry, however beneficial to the tenant 
and safe for the landlord, by securing to the latter at all 
times the certain payment of his rent, still would not, as a 
separate and distinct enactment, immediately and exten- 
sively serve the Labouring Classes. Other measures, 
tending to afford them regular and productive employment, 
are equally required. 

The farmer may possess land, and his industry being 
protected, he will naturally be desirous to drain, and 
manure, and plant, and build ; but unfortunately he has 
not the means of doing so. He has no capital. Ireland 
has never been permitted to accumulate capital. Broken 
down and impoverished by continued discouragement, all 
our efforts must prove unavailing, unless sound and prac- 
tical legislation shall interfere, and furnish the occupier 
with the means of rightly cultivating his ground, and of 
employing the labouring population. 

The case of Ireland is one of peculiar hardship. With 
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the exception of the linen trade of the North, we do not 
possess a single manufacture. During the long and cala- 
. mitous period of the last forty-seven years, since the Union 
with England was forced upon this country, the jealous 
policy of the stronger nation has been perseveringly directed 
to destroy the trade and manufactures, and to counteract 
in every possible way the industrious efforts of the Irish 
people. Added to this, the unceasing drain from Ireland 
by remittances to absentees — the fraudulent and repeated 
changes in the value of the currency — the destructive 
monopoly of the Bank of Ireland, and the obstinate refusal 
of the English Parliament to extend to us the advantages 
of the Scotch system of banking, have deprived this 
country both of capital and of credit. 

The case of Ireland is one of peculiar hardship. Our 
soil is more fertile than that of England, and we are more 
favourably situated for trade with America, and with the 
south of Europe. We have rich mines, and inexhaustible 
fisheries, inviting the employment of capital, and promising 
an ample return ; but of all these advantages we have been 
deprived, to aggrandize the class interests of England. 

Ill fares the land whose people are reduced to the de- 
grading necessity of sending a few iU-selected deputies to 
wait at the door of a foreign legislature, to whine out their 
complaints, and, like slaves, supplicate for relief. The con- 
quered provinces of Home had their Pro-consuls. Ireland 
has her Viceroys and her Secretaries. In both cases the 
result has been the same, — ^ruin to the conquered country. 
England, having by means of the Union placed us at her 
mercy, and deprived us of a resident legislature, the only 
safeguard of our national rights, now that we are famine- 
worn and fever-stricken, tells us that we are a nation of 
medicants — that our country is not our own — ^that the 
produce of our corn-fields and of our rich pastures is theirs, 
the property of English monopolists, and must be exported 
to discharge their claims, and to feed the English mechanic, 
even though two millions of the people of Ireland shall 
perish from want of food. And again and again she 
repeats that of money, even of our own money which we 
have paid into the English Treasury, not a guinea will be 
advanced to us, to relieve us in our present great distress. 
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Such is our condition — such is our prospect of obtaining 
assistance from the minister and Parliament of England. 
What then ought we to do ? Ought we not to say—" Let 
U8 stand together — let us fall hack on ourselves, arvd, self- 
relying, depend upon ourselves alone ? Let us spurn the 
relief that, if granted at all, is grudgingly and insultingly 
given. We want not English money — we never wanted it. 
Ireland possesses within herself all the materials of ample 
wealth. It is only necessary that our own wealth, the 
produce of our own industry, shall be permitted to remain 
with us, instead of being al^tracted to the last shilling, and 
expended in England. 

It is thus that the men of Ireland should proudly express 
themselves. It is thus that they should taunt England 
with her injustice, and fling back upon her, her misrepre- 
sentations and her insults. Thus it is that they should reply 
to the denunciations of the London Times newspaper, the 
organ of public opinion in England, and which, ministering 
to the prejudices of the English people, ti-aduces indis- 
criminately all classes in Ireland— the labourer, the farmer, 
and the laiidlord. 

The Education of the People. 

When I was first requested to give an opinion on the 
chief questions which agitate Ireland, my attention was 
particularly called to the Established Church, the main- 
tenance of which by the state was considered a great wrong 
inflicted on Koman Catholics. It was said to me — " You, a 
Protestant and a Liberal, will give an honest opinion, and 
perhaps explain in what way we may hope to get rid of so 
great a grievance." 

I replied — speaking to a Catholic friend — " I am opposed 
to all Church Establishments here and everywhere. If I 
were to give expression to what I think, I should perhaps 
come into collision with your Church, and of that it is not 
likely you would approve." " You mistake— you greatly 
mistake us," was the answer. " We are by no means so ex- 
clusive as you suppose." A clergyman, writing to me on the 
same subject, said, " State what you think fit. I am quite^ 
sure you will publish nothing that can give us just cause 
of offence." 
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It was only when I began to turn this matter over in 
my own mind, that I found it was surrounded by difficulties, 
from which even at this moment I scarcely know how to 
separate it. I find it hardly possible to devise any plau 
whereby all the churches shall be conciliated, and religious 
peace permanently secured. I did not then anticipate the 
total disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
branch of the English Church, however imperatively called 
for. All that I thought attainable was to place all sects 
on an equal footing, by giving a manse-ground and a rea- 
sonable stipend to each cleric, in those localities where the 
number of his congregation was such as to afford grounds 
for a claim of this kind. It also ocurred to me that the next 
best application of the surplus property of the Protestant 
Church would be to increase the salaries of the National 
Teachers ; in order, by improving their condition, to secure 
the services of a most valuable class of men. I had pre- 
viously advised this mode of dealing with the Church in let- 
ters which I addressed to the public, and which appeared 
in the Catholic Telearaph. I think my plan, had it been 
acted upon, would have rendered it unnecessary to dises- 
tablish and disendow the Protestant Church, and have 
placed both Church and churchmen in a better position 
than that which they now occupy. At present, rejected — 
discarded — disowned — betrayed by their pretended friends, 
— sacrificed to the political expediency of pacifying for a 
time the avowed hostility to the. English Church of the 
Protestant Dissenters in England — and without either a 
temporal or spiritual head, it is endeavouring reorganize 
itself, and perpetuate its imwieldy staff of bishops, arch- 
deacons, and parochial clergy. The Protestant laity have 
been invited to contribute to the support of the CSiurch, 
and so far they have responded in a manner the most libe- 
ral and praiseworthy — giving proof of the value of the vo^ 
luntary system, and leading to the conclusion, that if cer- 
tain internal reforms be adopted in its theology and disci- 
pline, it will exercise over its members a more powerful 
influence than at any former time. 

The clergy and members of the Protestant Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian congregations must now thoroughly 
understand that all connection between them and the state 
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has ceased altogether — that the state knows them not — and 
that, in their collective capacity, the state has no business 
to interfere with them. So, on the other hand, they have 
no business to call upon the state for any grant of any kind, 
or under any pretence. Henceforth the state must deal 
with them as with all other religious denominations, pro- 
_ tecting them in the free exercise of their religious obser- 
vances, and in the undisturbed possession of their property. 
This the state will do, and nothing more. As regards the 
general and academic education of Protestants of all sects, 
the state should provide such facilities as it shall consider 
suitable, and most likely to benefit the entire community. 
If any or all of the Protestant sects shall object to this 
system, and refuse to accept of its advantages, the remedy 
is obvious : the state will say, " Provide for yourselves 
other schools. Teach in them what you please, but build 
them and support them at your own expense." This settles 
the question in a few words, and leaves nothing more to 
be said on either side. 

Speaking in this way, and to Protestants, a Protestant 
legislature can find no difficulty in dealing with them. 
The numerous sects inlJ) which Protestants are divided, 
when they reason upon this subject, perceive at once that 
the state could not possibly subsidize every variety of creed. 
They then arrive at the necessary conclusion, that as all 
cannot be paid, none should be paid. Thus far the dissenters 
seem to acquiesce in the genei^ rule, but wishing to make 
it of universal application, they demand that it should 
equally effect the temporalities of the Established Church. 
With this object in view, they assailed the Irish Church 
as its weakest point, believing that the disendowment of 
the Irish Church must soon be followed by that of Eng- 
land." The English dissenters, aided by the Irish Eoman 
Catholics, have fought the battle of religious equality well 
and successfully. The Irish Church being disestablished, 
the English' Cnurch is doomed. Its fall is no longer 
doubtful. A short time will witness this. First Wales, 
then all England. Scotland will not be slow to follow the 
example of England. Reforms and revolutions, like epide- 
mics, spread from nation to nation.. There prevails at 
this moment, all over Europe, and especially in countries 
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heretofore exclusively Catholic, a desire for perfect free- 
dom of education, without distinction of creed — the state 
looking merely to the progressive improvement of the peo- 
ple in matters of general utility, leaving to the clergy of 
the different sects the duty of imparting to their nocks 
such religious training as shall be approved of by their re- 
spective churches. 

To this arrangement the churches object. The Pro- ' 
testant churches insist on the introduction of the Bible 
as a schoolbook, to be received as an infallible revela- 
tion, and to be read without note or comment. Their 
rallying cry is, " The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible !" The consequence of this is that Protes- 
tantism is always dividing itself into different sects ; new 
churches spring into existence ; these after a time die away 
to make room for others, destined to be of as short dura- 
tion as those which preceded them. Begarded from this 
point of view. Protestantism is essentially a system of un- 
certain belief — prone to changes and unwilling to submit to 
the restraints imposed by creeds or articles of faith. 
Among Protestants, absuixi as it may seem, each individual, 
however uneducated, is his own parson — ^his own bishop 
— his own pope. He reads his Bible. He forms his own 
opinions. He dissents from the church with which he has 
been connected. He joins some other sect, or perhaps he 
becomes the originator of a new creed, and the head of a 
new congregation, designated by a new name. It is re- 
markable that though all these sects proclaim the right of 
private judgment, they never permit it to be exercised in 
opposition to their own special teaching, and, if possessed of 
political power, they endeavour to employ it to persecute 
those who deny their authority. Protestants in general 
do not consider how inconsistent is this system, and how 
it manifestly contradicts itseK; but they are accustomed to 
it — they prefer it, and are prepared, at all hazards, in de- 
fiance of church or state, to defend their right to think and 
to differ. It is quite useless to endeavour to bring Pro- 
testants to be of one mind. To coerce them is impossible 
— therefore it only remains for the state to leave them to 
themselves — ^not interfering with them in any way. The 
education question, for this reason, as regards Protestants, 
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can only be settled by the state adopting and enforcing a 
strictly secular system of National Education. This the 
state must do, in opposition to the clamours and protesta- 
tions of all the churches. 

But it happens that there exists another party equally 
powerful as that of all the Protestants put together. The 
Church of Rome, with its traditions dating from the earliest 
ages since the adoption of Christianity — proud of its un- 
interrupted succession of authorized teachers, and claiming 
to be the sole depository of Christian truth, and more- 
over the responsible guardian of the religious faith of 
nearly one-sixth of the population of the entire globe — 
stands aloof, and looking from the Eternal City down 
upon the rest of the world, says she will not permit any 
interference whatever with the education of her subjects. 
They must be taught even the elementary branches of 
ordinary learning either by clerics, or by persons entirely 
under their control. Herein lies the great impediment 
to a general system of National Education such as a Pro- 
testant government can willingly accept. 

I do not know how to meet this difficulty. It can 
only be met by some compromise, and this will require 
much serious consideration. I think it would be wise 
for the present Catholic bishops to postpone for a time 
the public agitation of this subject, and rather encou- 
rage their people to direct their efforts to obtain a sa- 
tisfactory settlement of the claims of the tenant and 
labouring classes. Still more would I wish to impress 
on them the great importance of recommending a legal and 
constitutional organization throughout Ireland which shall 
discipline the people, and while it secures the country from 
the danger of secret associations, shall inspire them with 
feelings of genuine patriotism, and prepare them for obtain- 
ing from England, by a simultaneous and well directed 
movement, the recognition of our right to govern our- 
selves. This is my chief reason for recommending delay. 
- But there is another reason, and one perhaps still more 
important. It is impossible to say what may be the issue 
of the approaching (Ecumenical Council. Its decisions may 
greatly alter the public policy of the papacy. It will cer- 
tainly pronounce some decision on a subject of such impor- 
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tance as that of education. A General Council may make 
the present rules more stringent, or it may perhaps relax 
them somewhat to meet the urgent requirements of the 
Catholic countries which are now struggling for consti- 
tutional freedom. The arrangements made with them will 
of course be extended to Ireland, to England, and America. 
Meanwhile there can be no necessity for haste. The case 
is not one of immediate urgency. The faith and morals of 
the Catholic children of Ireland cannot suifer injury from 
the existing system, though continued for some time longer. 
Some of the brightest ornaments of the Catholic Episcopacy 
were among its most zealous supporters. The great Doctor 
Doyle, Bishop of Kildare, his successor Dr. Nolan, and 
after him my valued and honoured friend Doctor Healy, 
laboured to give to the people the great benefit of a useful 
practical education. Speaking to Doctor Healy a short 
time before his death, I happened to say how gratified he 
must be by the quiet and orderly conduct of the people in 
his diocese. " Yes," said he, I certainly am — but there is 
one thing in which I take even greater pride." " And pray, 
my lord, what is that ? " " It is that there is not a parish 
in my diocese in which there is not a school, and in some 
there are two." On another occasion, conversing with the 
late Dr. O'Donnell, Bishop of Gal way, he said, " I cannot 
understand what the Bishops mean by objecting to our 
Colleges, since we have everything our own way ! " 

With these authorities — their example followed by the 
parish priests throughout Ireland, who closely superintend- 
ed the teaching in the several schools, it was not probable 
that the faith or morals of the children under their care 
would be tampered with. In the different schools with 
which I am acquainted the clergy who supervised and 
the teachers male and female were all Catholics. Great was 
the improvement of the children. I have been present 
when they were called up to be examined, and I have been 
surprised at the quickness and correctness of their answer- 
ing. The good and pious men by whom they were then 
taught have rested from their labours ; they have been 
called to receive their reward ; but though removed from 
amongst us, they still live in the memories of those who 
best knew them, and who were best acquainted with their 
services to society. 
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Education must be afforded to the Irish people. Who 
can tell what priceless gems lie hid even now in the rich 
mine of Irish intellect — the sparkling diamond — the glow- 
ing ruby — the emerald tinged with the green of our own 
loved land — ^all awaiting the skill of the lapidary to exhibit 
to the admiring eye their respective excellencies — ^their 
colours so varied and so attractive — their value a hundred 
fold increased ! It is thus with the people of Ireland. 
Their capacity for improvement must be cultivated and 
extended by suitable teaching. It would be a crime 
against society and even against our common humanity to 
withold this instruction. The people call for it, and will 
not be refused. A passion for sound practical education 
has taken firm possession of their minds. The poorest 
labourer — himself uneducated — thinks he is disgraced if 
his children shall not be taught to read and write. He 
feels this want in his own person, and possessing none of 
the wealth of this world, he wishes to bestow on his chUd 
what is of more enduring value than gold or silver. And 
he is right, for the treasure which education freely gives 
cannot be destroyed by moths or stolen by thieves. It is 
a life-long possession. It produces its ample return not 
for a season, or for a single life, but for a succession of 
generations yet to come, i have no fear on this head. 
Come what may, our people must be educated, and speak- 
ing as I do in the full sincerity of my heart, I aflSirm that 
the proper persons to instruct them, or to direct their 
instruction, are their natural teachers, the Eoman Catholic 
parish priests and curates. The people confide in them, 
and they have not been disappointed. If there be any 
defect in the present system, let it be clearly stated and 
discussed, and remedied. Let the school books be approved 
of by the Catholic bishops. In this matter persons of 
other creeds have no business to interfere. 

The foregoing remarks include all I intend to say on the 
general or primary instruction of the people. It remains 
for me to submit to the public my views with respect to 
the academic education of the higher classes. Here I feel 
myself more at home, and more competent, as an Irishman 
and a Protestant, to give a decided opinion. Here I feel 
that I am a party in the discussion, that I have certain 
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rights to defend — rights which I must neither surrender 
nor compromise. I feel also that Catholics have their 
rights which should be respected, and which it would be 
impossible for them to compromise in any way. 

In order that no one, Protestant or Catholic, shall have 
cause to say either that I have not explained myself clearly, 
or that he does not understand what I intend to advise as 
a final and satisfactory settlement of this much debated 
question, I shall begin with the beginning, and narrow the 
discussion by laying down certain general principles, con- 
cerning the truth of which there can be no doubt. In the 
first place, it is manifest that there never can be any cordial 
cooperation between Romanism and Protestantism in mat- 
ters of religious belief. The principles upon which each 
system is founded are essentially antagonistic and irrecon- 
cilable. There can be no compromise between them. 
They cannot by any ingenuity be dovetailed into each 
other, and for this reason — Protestantism owes its exist- 
ence to the maintenance of the right of every individual 
to exercise his private judgment in all matters of religious 
belief. Romanism i^efuses to acknowledge this right, and 
declares that whosoever shall presume to set up his judg- 
ment in opposition to the Church ceases thereby to be a 
member of it. I do not here inquire which system is the 
right, or which is the wrong one. It is enough to say that 
any attempted union between them involves a contradic- 
tion, and must fail. It is folly to contend for what is 
unattainable. It is far better to agree upon some plan 
satisfactory to both parties — giving to neither a triumph, 
and precluding the possibility of future disputation. 

Some years ago, when I thought the opposition of the 
Catholic bishops to the Queen's Colleges was frivolous and 
factious, although I was not particularly interested in these 
colleges, I published several letters in a conservative paper, 
in opposition to the granting of a royal charter to the 
Catholic University. I then thought with the bishop of 
Gal way, that there existed no valid objection on the part 
of Roman Catholics to the system of instruction for which 
the Colleges were established ; but since then circumstances 
have so much altered, that, on reconsidering ihe question, 
and especially since some of the leading English reformers 
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seem disposed to un-Protestmitise Trinity College, by open- 
ing its Fellowships for competition to Roman Catholics, 
who must be opposed to the exercise of the right of pnvate 
judgment, I have arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be better to give to each party a separate university — to 
Protestants a university exclusively Protestant — and to 
Catholics a university exclusively Catholic. ^This, if carried 
into effect, should give complete satisfaction to both parties ; 
if not, nothing can satisfy them. I propose that all the 
Fellowships and other offices on the foundation of Trinity 
College shall be opened to Protestants of all denominations, 
without reference to creeds or articles of faith, no test 
being required beyond a simple declaration to the effect 
that the person entering upon the duties of any office shall 
thereby express his approval of the exercise of private 
judgment in all matters of ordinary belief. 

But this declaration, though necessary to secure the rights 
of every Protestant, would exclude Roman Catholics al- 
together. Now this would be unjust, and not without 
reason be complained of, unless a provision were made to 
give to Catholics all the advantages of a university adapted 
to their system of belief. This point conceded, tjie rest 
follows as a matter of course . We have already the ground- 
work prepared, and the foundation laid. It only remains 
to enlarge and elevate the present structure. We have 
Maynooth established by an Irish Parliament in the year 
1795 — a Catholic institution nearly a century in existence, 
and governed exclusively by the Irish bishops, the Pro- 
testant government not interfering in any way with its 
discipline, and Protestant Parliameiits voting for its sup- 
port a large annual grant, besides additional sums for 
building and repairs. 

It is true the college was originally intended to receive 
and educate such students only as were candidates for the 
priesthood, but, what is there to prevent the raising it to 
the rank of a university, with full power to confer the higher 
academic degrees in all the departments of science, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as similar distinctions 
are now obtained in the Dublin University ? The Queen, 
with the advice of her ministers, possesses the constitutional 
power to grant a charter to this extent, an act of parliament 
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having prepared the way for it, and rendered unnecessary 
the interposition of subsequent legislation. This plan 
would meet the wishes of the Catholic bishops to the 
fullest extent, by affording them every possible facility for 
drawing a line of absolute separation between Protestant 
and Eoman Catholic students. According to this plan, 
there can be no chance of an admixture of the opposite 
sects. A Protestant parent will not send his son to be 
educated in the Maynooth university, nor will a strict 
Catholic entrust the faith and morals of his to the liberal- 
izing influences of modern society, by placing him imder 
the tuition of a Fellow of Trinity College, whose opinions 
on theological subjects may be more or less latitudinarian, 
but certainly not Catholic. 

There is but one possible objection to this arrangement — 
that the morals of the students in divinity might be in some 
way impaired by a free intercourse with young men of their 
own class, but educated for the business of the world, and . 
not to discharge the sacred offices of the Church. Whether 
this objection be well or ill founded it is not for me to say. 
In the latter case it can be easily obviated by building the 
lay college at the other extremity of the park, and prohibit- 
ing any intercourse between the two establishments. The 
College park is sufficiently extensive for this purpose, and 
funds to erect the requisite buildings can be easily obtained. 
Maynooth is an institution of which Ireland should be 
proud. It is as strictly national as the university of any 
country can be. It has strong claims on the public, and 
the country will not fail to endow it richly. Let this plan 
be carried fully into eff'ect, and the Dublin and Maynooth 
universities will enter on a career, not of jealous rivalry 
but of honourable competition — the light of science direct- 
ing them, and the love of country binding them together — 
their guiding star — Ireland ; their motto — though sepa- 
rate, UNITED. 

Unlike the life of an individual, which runs its course 
and soon terminates, that of a nation never ends. A nation 
lives through successive generations. The spirit of nation- 
ality survives all changes. Try as you may to extinguish 
it the spark of holy fire still remains smouldering, but 
ready when least expected to burst into a flame, flashing 
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its light from hill to hill, and telling the oppressed that 
their deliverance is at hand. 

Men pass away like falling leaves, but even in death 
some, chosen from the many, give to their native land the 
fertilizing elements of future greatness. It is seldom they 
live to witness the accomplishment of the objects for which 
they contended. Wearing the martyr's crown, they descen d 
into the grave, and there they lie — their names forgotten, 
their services unremembered. But what of this ? A nation 
never dies. Other generations follow, each actuated by the 
same ardent wish — the same longing after freedom, until at 
length comes the day so devoutly prayed for, when the 
united effort of a determined people shall snap in twain 
the chain of the despot. Then comes the hour of rejoicing 
— then rise to heaven the ringing cheers of the multitude, 
when they throng round the national flag, no longer pro- 
scribed as an emblem of sedition, but honoured, command- 
ing respect, and recognized by those who behold it as that 
which alone belongs to the land of which it is the pride 
and the glory. 

And why should not Ireland assert her right to use her 
national flag ? Why should not Ireland be self-governed 
— governed by her own chosen people, and for the benefit 
of her own people ? Why should Ireland submit to be 
degraded as she is — to be a blot on the map of civilized 
Europe— a disgrace to herself and a scandal to her British 
rulers? Why should not Ireland, unimpeded by England, 
manage her own affairs, construct her harbours, her rail- 
roads, improve her manufactures, her fisheries, her trade 
and commerce, as England manages her's, always with a 
view to her own interests, but never for the benefit of 
Ireland? What is England to Ireland, that Ireland should 
submit to be in every instance victimized by English' 
ministers — degraded, dishonoured, and despised by all free 
nations — ^her people marked for extermination — her lauds 
confiscated — the produce of her labour wrung from her to 
feed the English manufacturer, while the Irish starve? 
There is nothing to justify this. All legislation should 
be directed to improve the social condition of the people — 
to secure life — to protect property — to preserve good will 
among men. Has English legislation given to us any one 
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of the advantages which the well governed in every country 
claim and enjoy ? In no single instance has she ever dis- 
charged her duty to this, her " Sister Isle "! All the cala- 
mities that could afflict a nation guilty of unheard of crimes 
have fallen upon the wretched inhabitants of Ireland, 
unmitigated by a solitary healing measure that was not 
extorted from England, and rendered by the mismanage- 
ment of her officials of scarcely any use to us. As it has 
been in the past, so it will be throughout the future. Eng- 
and Ireland are separate countries, and never can be other- 
wise. Does not nature herself proclaim this ? Do not the 
deep waters of the Irish Sea roll between the two islands, 
and say to England plainly as nature's voice can speak, 
" Confine thyself within thine own land, and allow Ireland 
to fulfil her destiny — that of being the medium of com- 
munication between the Old and the New Worlds. The 
future has a rich harvest in store for Ireland, waiting only 
for the time when her people, understanding their true 
interests, after ages of vain effort and disappointed hope, 
shall each and all strive together for their country's sake." 
Thus nature, whose laws admit not of change or error, 
speaks to us and encourages us. Yes, the time is at hand 
when Irishmen can make the effort, and with a prospect of 
success. The time has arrived when every Irishman should 
ask himself and inquire of his friend, " What is England 
to us that we should submit to her dictation ? England is 
not Ireland. England's power is our weakness — her glory 
is not our glory — her wealth is our poverty. We add to 
her wealth and contribute to her glory, but to ourselves 
where is the benefit ? We receive in. return the protection 
of English legislation — the suspension of the constitution — 
penal enactments — excessive taxation — absenteeism— wide- 
spread pauperism — universal discontent. 

The state of Ireland and her present subordination to 
England cannot continue. A great change is impending 
over both countries, and it behoves the friends of peace to 
consider well how our differences can be adjusted in 
a manner safe and conducive to our common aid vantage. 
I have repeatedly remarked that all constitutional changes, 
in order to be permanently beneficial, must originate with 
the people themselves, who feeling acutely their many 
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grievances, are the best judges of the measures required 
to remove them. Ministers, parliaments, the privileged 
classes, whether they owe their exclusiveness to rank or to 
money, never can understand the wants or enter fully into 
the feelings of those who are beneath them. But let the 
people put forth their strength, and organize and act as 
with one mind, and no power can successfully resist their 
just demands. If the trades-unions and associations of 
ordinary labourers, their wives, and sons, and daughters, 
were to resolve throughout Europe that they would no 
longer submit to the conscription — that system of human 
butchery, for the amusement of kings — and if they should 
also refuse to pay war taxes, the conscription, and with it 
foreign war, would soon cease. A king might possess an 
armoury of swords and rifles, but where could he procure 
men to use them, if the public voice were to declare against 
the conscription and the payment of taxes ? 

It should be understood, that when the people refuse to 
submit to jmjust legislation, their opposition should always 
be based on the principle of passive resistance, "ttiis means 
simply that " we disapprove of the law — ^we shall not resist 
it, but we shall not willingly obey it." To their pers«- 
verent adherence to this principle the Quakers are indebted 
for their immunities. It conducted the people of Ireland 
safely through the protracted agitation which has ended in 
the peaceable disendowment of the Established Church. 
It freed us from the assessed taxes, and will from the Poor 
rate, if the Russell poor law be not soon repealed, and a 
rate for the employment of the labourer be substituted for 
it. It will ffive parliamentary reform to its full extent in 
England, and to Ireland it will restore her right of self- 
government. In short there is nothing within the wide 
range of social improvement which it will fail to realize. 
But then, to command success, it must be wisely advised 
and prudently directed. It must be acted upon by the 
entire community, a practical exemplification of the oft 
repeated expression, " Vox populi, vox Dei." 

Therefore it must commence with the people, and in its 
progress absorb the different classes, acquiring strength a& 
it proceeds. The mighty river that bears on its deep broad 
waters the richly freighted ships of countries the most 
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remote, is composed of the smaller streams that supply it, 
and these originate in the countless raindrops which toge- 
ther form the tricklets that feed them. How weak is the 
fiingle raindrop— how irresistible the force of the onward 
flowing river ! Thus it is with men and nations. The 
few are powerless — ^the many, strong in their union, can 
never be subdued. For these reasons I call on the trades — 
the sons of labour — the wealth-producing operatives — the 
tillage farmers — all employers of workmen, each in his 
own place to stand forward in the cause of Ireland. A 
gentle pressure should be applied to all — to the farmers — 
people in trade — poor law guardians — medical doctors — 
the national schoolmaster^ — the clergy of every denomi- 
nation — inviting them to pronounce in favour of ** Self 
Government for Ireland." 

Some will inquire what are the measures which Ireland 
should adopt, if she possessed the power, of managing her 
own internal affairs. I say in reply — to repeal the present 
poor law — to substitute in its stead a labour rSte — to give 
perpetuity of tenure — to improve and extend all our 
branches of native industry — to bind together the most 
remote parts of the country by cheap and facile communi- 
cation — to reform the administration of the law — to intro- 
\ <iuce economy in the expenditure of the public money — in 
fact to do whatever the public opinion shall call for, as 
conducive to the general prosperity fmd national honor of 
Ireland. 

Among the first measures which I would recommend 
is an absentee tax of ten shillings in the pound — ^the 
proceeds to form part of a fund for the general improve- 
ment of our ports and harbours, and the reduction of 
railway charges. Beginning with Dublin and Galway, 
these harbours ought to be forthwith so improved that 
foreign vessels of the largest tonnage shall be enabled 
at all times to enter them and discharge their cargoes 
without delay. The railways connecting fiublin with Bel* 
fast, Cork, and Galway, and the canals from Dublin to the 
Shannon, should be placed under the same management. 
The tolls for merchandize and the fares for travellers 
to be as low as possible — ^just sufficient to meet the working 
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expenses and to keep the lines in proper repair. In addition 
to this^ there should be a line of first class commercial 
steamers between Gal way and New York, to maintain a 
regular communication between Ireland and America. If 
this suggestion were to be acted on, Dublin might take 
from Liverpool much of her present American trade, and 
Gal way would be the great recipient of foreign and domestic 
produce, with great warehouse accommodation — so that a 
steamer plying between it and any American port could 
discharge her cargo and take in another in a f few hours — 
thus avoiding the danger of the Irish sea, and of shipwreck 
from the shifting sandbanks of Liverpool. The Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce would do well to consider — not how 
sufficient money is to be obtained for this purpose, but what 
would be the general benefit to Ireland — and especially to 
Dublin and Gal way — supposing this plan to be carried into 
full effect. Let not Cork be jealous. Ireland will give her 
a splendid lighthouse on Daunt*s rock, which English policy 
has suffered to remain the cause of serious danger to ships 
steering for the harbour. Cork should have the largest 
docks for building and refitting vessels — docks not created 
by the tedious labour of a few miserable convicts — ^but by 
the honest hands of workmen fairly paid and paid entirely 
with Irish money. England some years ago robbed the port 
of Dublin of nearly £100,000, and put a stop to the improve- 
ments that were then in progress. This transaction should 
be explained. The merchants and trades of Dublin have 
severely suffered from the suspension of the improvements 
then in progress in the river and harbour. There is no need 
of calling upon the Corporation to interfere, or of sending 
deputations to a lord lieutenant or chief secretary. Let 
them meet, exercise their own intelligence, state the facts, 
and appeal to public opinion. 

While writing this, a report of the speech of Mr. Gladstone 
at the banquet of the lord mayor of London reached me. 
Ireland owes much to him for his efforts to remove the 
causes of our discontent, and we should not forget his 
services because he cannot in all things legislate for us in 
the manner and to the extent we wish. Though he is the 
first minister of the crown, his power for good to Ireland 
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is extremely limited. He has to contend with the stolid 
stupidity of the great majority of the Engljlsh race — with 
their jealousy of Ireland — the class interests of the manu- 
facturers — the landlords — the clergy — all prepared to de- 
nounce him — and longing to tear him to pieces — all 
clamouring for the appointment in his place, of men whose 
creed it is to rule Ireland by military law, and to proclaim 
their edicts at the cannon's mouth. The following extract 
from his speech is so much to the purpose, that it must 
command the attention of all who are not unwilling to act 
justly by Ireland. After eulogizing England and the 
English people, Mr. Gladstone, speaking of Ireland, pro- 
ceeded to say : — 

" Let us but cross the channel, and seek an island with 
which we have been long united in political and legislative 
bonds, and how melancholy it is in the face of this great 
assembly, and in the face of the representatives of foreign 
countries, to be compelled to confess of an island which we 
have governed for 700 years, over which we have exercised 
at every period almost imbounded power, that she has not 
yet fulfilled the first condition of a civilized community, 
and has not yet been brought into harmony with our laws 
and institutions." 

" In Ireland we see a state of society politically diseased, 
a people of noble capacity and of quick susceptibility, 
whose heart notwithstanding, in many cases, does not beat 
with that warm and lively attachment, either to the other' 
united countries, or to the name of authority and law 
which we gladly recognise on this side of the channel. Nay, 
painful as it is to confess it in the face of Englishmen, 
we are bound to confess that even this very year has been 
marked in Ireland by a sad augmentation of these agrarian 
outrages, which occurring as they do in a country singularly 
free from the general tendencies of crime, have acquired a 
painful notoriety, and strike to the hearts of Englishmen 
a deadly chill." 

That Mr. Gladstone, looking to the interests of England, 
will endeavour to remove some of the more urgent causets 
of Irish discontent is quite plain — but to tranquillize Ire- 
land thoroughly and permanently is beyond his power. 
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England will never govern us as we would wish. A shil- 
ling of our own money she will never give to improve 
Ireland, or to employ our people. Her sole policy for the 
pacification of Ireland is to exterminate the labourers, and 
transfer the entire country to the holders of immense tracts 
of grazing laud. The labourers and artizans thoroughly 
understand this, and they give their support to the claim 
of tenant right only in the hop« that more money will be 
expended in labour, and that their wages will be increased. 
It will be a serious mistake to overlook the interests of this 
class, but I have no hope in an English parliament. If, 
indeed, the minister could free us from the intermeddling 
of England in our affairs, Ireland would soon become as 
peaceable as any country in Europe — but not until then. 
Let England deal, if not generously at least justly by us, 
and then the condition of Ireland will cease to be a cause 
of shame in the presence of the representatives of other 
nations — nor need the heart of England experience a deadly 
chill at the mention of Ireland. ' 

A few words more to the people of Ireland, and I shall 
have done. Mr. Gladstone, in his address, observed that 
every man who lifts his hand to harm his neighbour in Ire- 
land, is not only guilty to God and man, but is also, above 
all things, the enemy of the interests of his country." This 
is, in otherjwords, the injunction which O'Connell so often 
and so impressively enforced on the minds of Irishmen — 
when he told them to beware of secret societies, and that 
" He who commits a crime gives strength to the enemy." 
All prudent men are of this opinion. They know that 
every durable reform can be obtained by peaceable means, 
while, in almost every instance, disaster and defeat follow 
an appeal to physical force in opposition to the constituted 
authorities in any country. The people of Ireland ought to 
imderstand this, for their own sake. Impulsive and easily 
influenced, they are liable to fall into serious error, if not 
forewarned and well advised. That Ireland will obtain her 
right of self-government, and at no distant period, I am 
convinced. Be it our duty to prepare ourselves for this 
event, by forming a strictly constitutional organization, 
and one which by its action on public opinion shall win 
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for Tis all that we desire. It is not necessary that I should 
enter further into these matters. I have sa^d all that I in- 
tended to say. I have spoken of the past, and of the pre- 
sent. That which is to come rests not with me, but with 
the Irish people, whose prudence and patriotism will ere 
long be rewarded by the CROWNING VICTORY— BY 
THE GLORIOUS ACHIEVEMENT OF IRELAND'S 
INDEPENDENCE. 
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APPENDIX. 



HENRY GRATTAN. 

Mr. a. M. Sullivan, proprietor and editor of The Nation news- 
paper, in his zealous vindication of the rights of Ireland, expressed 
himself in language more energetic than was approved of by the 
"KngliRh officitds who exercise supreme authority over the acts of 
Irishmen. He Was prosecuted, convicted of sedition, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. 

His case wad considered one of such hardship, that, on his re- 
lease, persons of all parties, influenced by their feeling of personal 
respect for him, and their high estimation of his literary talent — 
but chiefly by a determination to uphold the liberty of tlie press — 
resolved to present hiip with a suitable and enduring testimonial. 
With this view a considerable sum was subscribed, and when the 
question was discussed as to what should be the form and charac- 
ter of the presentation, Mr. Sullivan, in a manner the most dis- 
interested, declined to appropriate to himself any portion of the 
large fund thus formed to do him an especial honor ; but at the 
same time suggested that it should become the commencement of 
a general movement throughout all Ireland for the erection of a 
memorial dedicated to Henry Grattan, and demonstrative of the 
estimation in which his name and services are to this day re- 
garded by every section of the Irish people — irrespective of party 
or sect. 

The idea was a happy one. The efiect was electric. Men of 
all shades of opinion — Protestant and Catholic laymen — Protes- 
tant and Catholic clerics, forwarded their subscriptions, and sent 
to the acting committee letters approving of the movement. Such 
was the magic of Grattan's name — such was its influence — as it 
brought to mind the efibrts of the patriotic orator to obtain for Ire- 
land the undisputed right to manage her own affairs, indejpendmUy 
of English control. 

Of these letters, and first among them all, whether we regard 
it as a specimen of exquisite composition, or as inspired by 
•sentiments of benevolence and profound wisdom, that of Loid 
Chancellor O'Hagan must occupy the first place — it shines with 
its mild radiance " ut luna inter sidera minora." It should be 
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printed in every school book, as a lesson to be read and studied by 
the rising youth of all persuasions, to teach them to entertain a 
kindly f eelmg towards each other, and above all things to cherish 
an undying devotion to their common country — ^to dear old Ire- 
land. This is the letter of the first Roman Catholic Chancellor 
who for the last three hundred years has been nominated to the 
high office which he now so worthily fiUs. 

LETTER OF LORD CHANCELLOR O'HAGAN. 

Rutland Square, West, 

9tb January, 1869. 
My dear Lord Charlemont, 

I enclose a check for £100 in aid of the fund for the erection 
of a statue to Henry Grattan, as I learn that you fitly take a 
leading part in the movement for that good purpose, which has so 
generously and hopefully begun. 

I tender to you my humble co-operation, because it is not the 
movement of a party or sect, but of a nation, ofifering its grate- 
ful reverence to one of its worthiest sons. 

I remember the feeling with which, long years ago, I stood in 
Westminster Abbey, beside a shattered slab bearing the name of 
Henry Grattan, and thought it a symbol of the broken fortunes 
of the land for which he lived and died. It seemed to me a 
national reproach that his, dust should have been laid in English 
earth, with no better monument, by the people to whom he had 
rendered such loving service. And now I rejoice that we are at 
last uniting, in a time of hope and progress, to put away that 
reproach for ever. 

We may hold various opinions with reference to Grattan's 
policy and conduct ; but we can have no discussion as to his pure 
and earnest life, his public virtue, his indomitable courage, his 
true and unchanging devotion to his country, the achievements 
by which he lighted up the fairest page in our dismal story, the 
genius which made him matchless amongst the orators of the 
modem world. 

The Irish Protestant will not hold unworthy of his homage the 
chief of the great men of his own faith, whose labour and sacri- 
fices for Ireland have given lustre to their race. 

The Irish Catholic will be emulous to honour him who, in evil 
days — untainted by corruption and una wed by power — was the 
dauntless champion of Religious Liberty. 

The fame of Henry Grattan is the conmion and the proud in- 
heritance of all good Irishmen. It is no longer obscured by the 
mists and heats of faction. It suffers no more from the insolence 
of authority or the ficklenetis of the crowd. It lifts him high on 
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the roll of Aames which live through ages. And we are bound — 
one and all, of every class and creed — to demonstrate, according 
to our power, how dear it is to the memory and the heart of 
Ireland. 

Believe me, my dear Lord Charlemont, 
Ever faithfully yours, 

Thomas O'Haoak. 



LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND CHANCELLOR BRADY. 
LETTER OF LORD CHANCELLOR BRADY. 

Secretary's Office, Court of Chancery, 
Dublin, 23rd Nov., 1849. 

Sir — I am desired to inform you that the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor has been directed to the report, contained in the num- 
ber of the Freeman 8 Journal herewith enclosed, of the proceedings 
of an assembly at which you are reported as having presided on 
Tuesday, the 20th instant, described as an aggregate meeting of 
Irish Nationalists. 

By the Report it appears that speeches were made at the meet- 
ing testifying warm approval of the conduct of several individuals 
who are now under sentence of transportation as having been con- 
victed of the crimes of high treason and felony — avowing sympa- 
thy with and direct participation in the acts and designs for which 
those persons were brought to trial — and manifestly pointing to 
the end which they sought to accomplish by the criminal proceed- 
ings of which they were found guilty, as that for the attainment 
of which the association projected at the meeting, and called the 
" Irish Alliance," should be established ; that these speeches, es- 
pecially in their allusions to those individuals and to their designs, 
were received by the assembly with loud demonstrations of ap- 
plause, and that no steps were taken on your part to prevent the 
continuance of such addresses, or in any way to express your dis- 
sent from the views and opinions that were so proclaimed, but 
that, on the contrary, you joined in the association thus recom- 
mended, and are named as one of the committee to manage its 
affairs for the ensuing month. 

The Lord ChanceUor has directed this communication to be 
made to you as a magistrate of the county of Kildare and of the 
King's County, in order that you may offer such observations as 
you shall think proper on the matters to which it refers. 
I have the honour to be, sir. 

Your obedient servant. 

F. W. Brady. 

R. Grattan, Esq.,M.D. 
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REPLY OF RICHARD GRATTAN, Es* 

Dnunmin House, County Elldtfe, 
26th Nov., 1849. 

Mt Lobd — I beg leave to address to you my reply to the com- 
munication of your Secretary, dated the 23rd instant. The com- 
munication is an important one, and, as the topics to which it refers 
are, in the present state of Ireland, of great moment to us all, it 
will not admit of a hurried answer. I must, therefore, trespass 
more at length on yonr lordship's attention than, under other cir- 
cumstances, might be necessary. 

Since the Anti-Tithe agitation, a question upon which all Ire- 
land was unanimous, and of which the Whigs of that day availed 
themselves to drive their political opponents from office, I have 
taken no part in public matters. That question the people car- 
ried in opposition to the Tory party, who afterwards, in conjunc- 
tion with O'Connell and the Whigs, so managed th^ aflfair that, . 
between them all, one-fourth of the church property was trans- 
ferred to the landlords — thus deceiving the people, who derived 
no advantage from their continued exertions and sacrifices. Then 
came an agitation for the Repeal of the Union — then the innumer- 
able " One more Experiment," and the " Instalments of Justice 
for Ireland," brought forward, in succession, by O'Connell, and 
connived at or openly encouraged by the Whigs, who used O'Con- 
nell as their instrument, either to harass a Tory administration, 
or to secure to themselves the possesion of power and patronage. 
The Whigs were displaced. To embarrass their successors, Ire- 
land, as bef(^re, was made the battle ground for English faction. 
O'Connell got up the monster meetings. He was encouraged by 
the very men who are now the Qv^erCs ministei'S, He gave expres- 
sion to language ihe most defiant of England. He marshalled 
the peasantry. He passed them in review before him. They 
counted as many millions. The artificial /am/?ie, created and con- 
tinued by English misrvle—pestilencef the consequence of famine 
— poor law extermination, to gratify the political hostility or the 
heartless cupidity of the landlord, had not yet thinned their 
ranks. He asked them, would they be ready, at his call, to start 
up and crush the enemies of Ireland ? They imderstood him to 
mean insurrection, and they answered with one voice ** We are 
ready." 

AU this the Whigs witnessed — aU this the Whigs encouraged 
— to all this the English Whigs were parties. O'Connell was ar- 
rested. He was prosecuted and imprisoned by the Peel adminis- 
tration. Oh ! what expressions of sympathy — what addresses of 
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oondolenoe.— -what denunciations of English misrule — what visit- 
ings when in prison by Whig aspirants for place, by Whig ma- 
gistrates and Whig lawyers, all approved of and sanctioned by 
the leaders of the Whig party 1 Another change in the phases of 
Ireland^s varied sufferings presents itself. Peel— Ireland super- 
ficially tranquillised — ^pledges himself to introduce measures for 
the amelioration of the condition of the people, thereby consumma- 
ting and consolidating his system of free trade. He proposed to 
regulate the franchises, and to remove practical grievances. 
"But," said he, " I must be enabled to hold Ireland imder con- 
trol. I must have the arms registration act renewed, which you, 
Whigs, when in office, declared to be absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the peace of the country." And now comes the most ne- 
farious act ever perpetrated by any opposition, in the long and 
dark catalogue of political party crimes. 

"No,'' reply the Whigs, headed by Lord John Rilssell, *' no, 
you shall not treat the people of Ireland, as if they were slaves — 
they shall possess arms as well as the people of England — every 
man and boy of them shall be at liberty to purchase and keep a 
gun. There shall be no registration of arms." The English Tory 
landlords, to be revenged of Peel, turn on him, join t^e Whigs, 
leave him in a minority, and shove him from office ; playing, Ime 
gamblers, with the fortunes of the people — death the stake, and 
Ireland the victim. And the supporters and partizans of O'Con- 
nell shout for joy, and places are created, and appointments made, 
and lawyers are promoted, and judges are elevated to the bench. 
And here I may observe that, in most instances, the legal ap- 
pointments of O'Connell were judicious ; and that in no case did 
he exercise a more sound judgment than in nominating you to the 
place which you now fill — the duties of which you so ably dis- 
charge ! ! This at least is something, and being the truth, the 
enemies of 0*Conn«ll ought not to deny him his merit — a great 
merit it was, and one for which the country owes him much ! ! 
Meantime famine did its work. No remedifd measure was intro- 
duced, liie people died of starvation in the very ports from 
whence cargoes of oats were, at the moment, exported to feed 
the carriage and dray horses of London. 

O'Coimell dees nothing. In the English parliament he sup- 
ports the Whigs. In Ireland he abuses them. The people lose 
confidence in him. Smith O'Brien, the intrepid and incorrupt- 
able, denounces, in his place in parliament) Whig perfidy ; and 
protests against place-seeking, making patriotism a mockery — 
using the credulous and confiding Irish people as a means to 
power, and then flinging' them aside, and trampling on them. 
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The people heard and cheered him. The young and enthuBiaetic 
hailed him as their apostle, and pledged themselves to the faith 
that he preached. The young men of the Irish bar heard and 
applauded him. O'Gorman, Meagher, Leyne, Duflfy, and others 
indentified themselves with him. Hatred of the truth — the fell 
spirit of malignant jealousy, virhere jealousy should have found 
no place — for how often did O'Connell appeal to the ** young 
blood of Ireland" — this spirit of jealousy, looking askance, and 
devising mischief, raised an unmeaning controversy about moral 
and physical force. A trap was laid — a deep pit was dug for the 
honest and true, the conscientious and the brave. Like fools, 
they played the game of their open foes and pretended friends. 
FacUis descensus A vemi. They plunged from one error to another, 
and finally, most unquestionably, throwing aside all prudence, 
losing sight, in my opinion, of all discretion and common sense, 
they outraged the laws of the coimtry. I was not acquainted 
with, and, in fact, had never even seen a single one of those in- 
dividuals. I was a mere observer of passing events— disapproving 
of their proceedings, which seemed to me inexplicable, but which 
no voice of mine could reach. In their hour of daring I thus 
expressed myself. Now, in the time of their punishment and 
suffering, I grieve for them and sympathise with them. 

And why ? I am not a lawyer. I know nothing of lawyers* 
qtiibbles. I despise them. But this I say, that he who, with ma- 
lice prepense, furnishes another with the means of perpetrating 
crime, is himself a party to the crime, and ought to be indicted 
and punished as an accessary before the fact. I assume this to 
be the law, and I thus reason upon it. Who was the party who, 
next to O'Connell, encouraged llie Irish people to hope for Repeal, 
and to agitate for it ? Who was the party who laid it down in 
his speeches in parliament, that if the great majority of the peo- 
ple of Ireland demanded Repeal, Repeal would*be granted ? Who 
was it that in his writings proclaimed the doctrine, that armed 
resistance to authority was, in certain cases, in accordance with 
the spirit of the British Constitution ? Who was it that furnished 
to the Irish people the excitements and the hopes and the appli- 
ances most likely to lead them to break out into insurrection ? Was 
it not Lord John Russell ? And if so, was he not the great offen- 
der — the chief criminal — a wrong doer towards Ireland — and a 
dangerous and desperate servant of the crown ? Sympathising, 
then, with O'Brien and Meagher, though I knew them not, I 
should have considered it strange and not ci-editable either to Mr. 
Leyne or to Mr. Duffy, if they had abstained from all allusion to 
them. Had they omitted to speak of them, others would have 
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spoken with even greater warmth, and with, perhaps, less discre- 
tion. 1 did not interrupt them. I do hot think it was my busi- 
ness to have done so. The attempt would have created confusion. 
My business, as chairman, was to preserve order. This I did, 
and having approved of the several resolutions that were to be 
proposed, my next duty was to ascertain and declare the sense of 
the meeting, which, you will observe, was an Aggregate Meeting, 
and at which, of course, any person had a right to speak. It was 
no easy task to manage a meeting so constituted. The least in- 
discretion, on the part of the chairman, would have been fatal to 
it — a result anticipated, and indeed, I believe, anxiously hoped 
for, by the enemies of Ireland. So much for the meeting itself. 
With respect to the ultimate object of the speakers, and of the 
members generally, of the Irish Alliance, my conviction is that 
such object is fully expressed in the rules and resolutions adopted 
at the meeting, and that no sane person now contemplates any 
other than a strictly legal and constitutional effort, through the 
medium of parliamentary legislation, to obtain for Ireland the 
restitution of those rights of which she has been so foully defrauded 
by England. By this I mean the restoration of her former na- 
tionality — that is, the right to legislate for ourselves in all mat- 
ters exclusively Irish, such as canals, railways, harbours, fisheries, 
the employment of the people, the security of property, the pro- 
tection of the tenant occupier, the promotion of manufactures, the 
improvement of the land — taxing ourselves for these purposes, and 
demanding nothing from England. Are these matters of no con- 
sequence to us the people — to you, my lord the Chancellor — to 
the judges — to our landowners — to our over-rented and over-taxed 
householders, whether they reside in fashionable squares, or in the 
streets of business ? Are these matters of no importance to the 
lawyers and attorneys, to the medical practitioners of Dublin, and 
Cork, and Limerick, and Belfast, to our merchants and traders, 
to our artizans and labourers ? 

Is it no object worthy of the humane and truly pious of all sects, 
to preach those common principles of love and duty towards each 
other, which our common Christianity inculcates? Is it not 
praiseworthy that an effort should at last be made to frustrate 
the policy of England, by binding together the scattered frag- 
ments of our country in the bonds of peace and good will — by 
substituting kindly feeling, in the place of rancorous and sense- 
less enmity, by teaching Irishmen, of every class and creed, that 
an UNION alone amongst ourselves will be found the means of 
renovating Ireland, and elevating her from her present prostrate 
condition ? As a Protestant, I long for this union. As a Pro- 
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testant, I rejoice that for the firtt time a right movement has 
heen made in the right direction. I assisted at the inauguration 
of the Iruk Alliance, I am proud of this. I behold, in the form- 
ation of the Alliance, the dawn of a brighter day for Ireland. 
The time is not far distant I piedict, when the men of the north 
and of the south, avowing those principles, will attend the same 
meetings, saluting each other as friends and brothers. The time 
is not far distant, when Irishmen of every sect, united, though 
distinct, will struggle not for ascendancy, but for the protection 
of the rights of all But these are the objects of the Alliance, 
and who is there to say he disapproves of them ? I approve of 
them, and will give to them all the aid in my power. Should you, 
my lord, consider that by so doing I have forfeited my claim to 
hold the commission of tiie peace, you best know what course it 
is your duty to pursue. I never solicited the conmiission. It 
was, to a certain extent, forced upon me. By accepting it, I by 
no means considered that I was bound to support any political 
party, or eschew any line of political action that might be dis- 
pleasing or inconvenient to the party in power. I always judged 
for myself, and acted in accordance with what my conscience 
told me it was right that I should do, not submitting to other 
men's dictation, and caring but little for their opinions, which 
experience has proved to me are, too often, founded in error and 
prejudice. 

I do not undervalue the conunission^f the peace, as it is a use- 
ful and constitutional office, but, . in any other point of view, I 
care nothing for it. Its acceptance gave me no additional rank — 
the deprivation of it can impart to me no degradation. 

I have the honor to be, my lord, most respectfully your lord- 
ship's obedient servant, 

Richard Grattan, M.D., 
Senior-Fellow of the College of Physicians In Ireland. 

To the Lord Chancellor, Ac, &c. 

P.S — On referring to The, FreemaiCi JoumaZ^ I find the follow- 
ing passage in the speech of Mr. Leyne, which I transcribe, as it 
may have escaped your lordship's notice. It appeared to me at 
the time so to qualify and explain his other observations, as to 
render it unnecessary for me to express any opinion of my own 
with regard to them : — 

•' Let no man misconceive me. I came not here to-night to 
propose for my country's adoption the pledges that in July '48 
spoke the resolve that then burned in the nation's heart. Pros- 
trate as the land now is, weakened by direst want — bereft of her 
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strength by plague and emigration — irresolnte because of senee- 
lees division — timid, cowering, and almost exanimate— to speak 
in this assembly in language of violent menanccy and invite the 
country to rally in embattled array for the conquest of her liberties, 
would be braggart buffoonery to which 1 shall not descend." 



Rkplt op the Lord Chancellor. 

Secretarv's Cfllca Court of Chancery, 
i>ubUn, Nov. 30th, 1849. 

Sir — I am .directed to acquaint you that the Lord Chancellor 
has read your letter of the 26th inst., and that he cannot regard 
it as a satisfactory explanation of the matters to which your 
attention was directed by my letter of the 23rd November. 

It consequently leaves the Lord Chancellor no alterative to the 
course he shall pursue, and he regrets to be obliged to direct that 
your name shall be removed from the Commissions of the Peace 
for the county of Kildare and the King's County. 
I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 

Francis William Brady. 

Richard Grattan, Esq., M.D. 



Letter op Maurice Letnb. 

Lower Baggot-street, Dec. 6, liA^J. 

My dear Dupfy — I have read my friend Dr. Grattan's reply 
to Lord Chancellor Brady with aJmiration, for its bingular force 
and the proud independence of its tone. But to some portion of 
it I take tlecided objection. I dissent altogether fioiu Lr. 
Grattan's estimate of the character, motives, and career of 
O'Connell. I know O'Connell to have been other than the supple, 
servile instrument of Whig chicanery and enmity to Irekiid. 
Living, I regarded him as the impersonation of the genius, the 
passion, the power, and the cause of Ireland. Dead, I cannot 
allow one identified with me in present political action, without 
repudiating agreement in such impeachment, to ascribe unworthy 
motives to him whose great heart. I fondly believe, beat with as 
true and engrossing love for Ireland as ever animated human 
bosom for country and liberty. 

Another reference. Dr. Grattan represents me to have beeu a 
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confederate of Smith O'Brien from the hour that he and his party 
receded from the leadership of O'Connell. I would correct this 
error. I was never united with Smith O'Brien till the establish- 
ment of the Irish League. Since then I had a closer and endeared 
connection with him, Thomas Meagher, and the illustrious partners 
of their penal banishment. And St any man care to learn why I 
took to the hillside with them in 1848, let him remember that for 
years the people had been murdered by " artificial famine," as 
Dr. Grattan felicitously designated that conspiracy against the 
population ; that the constitution had been violated and ab- 
stracted ; that men, who loved the old Irish land beyond their 
own safety, had been condemned to the felon's fate by packed 
tribunals, or were awaiting their mock-trials that profaned the 
sanctity and dignity of justice, and made law hated as the engine 
of oppression ; that all constitutional action had been rendered 
impracticable by the enactment of the "Suspension Act," of 
Whiggish, tyrannous, and accursed memory ; and, perhaps, if he 
be a candid and generous man who reads this, he will admit that 
there was some incentive, some justification for appeal to the 
supreme arbitrament of arms. Thus, my dear Dufiy, for my 
concern in the past. Dr. Grattan has rightly interpreted my 
views as to present policy. I regard an insurrectionary move- 
ment now as absolute p^adness ; and I see in combined consti- 
tutional policy — the nation acting as one mind, as one heart — a 
direct and sure pathway to success, to independence, to glory. 

As the speech I delivered at the aggregate meeting is one of 
the counts in Lord Chancellor Brady's indictment against Dr. 
Grattan, I have to say that while I regret that in him the 
magisterial bench loses a just and eminent judge, I would have 
made my vindication of Smith O'Brien, dear Thomas Meagher, 
and their companions in exile, though the scafifold were the 
assured penalty for its utterance. 

I am, my dear Duffy, &c. 

M. E. Lbtne. 



Petition to the Right Honobable and Honourable the 
Knights, Citizens and Bubgesses in Pabliament assembled. 

The Petition of Richard Gbattan, Esq., M.D., of Drummin 
Home, County of Kildare, Ireland, 

Humbly sheweth, 
That Petitioner was appointed to the Commission of the Peace 
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when Lord Morpeth was Chief Secretary for Ireland, without any 
solicitation on his part ; but solely because it was thought it 
would be satisfactory and beneficial to the people of the district 
in which Petitioner resides, to have on the bench a magistrate of 
liberal opinions, impartial and fearless in the discharge of hia 
public duties. 

Your Petitioner submits that, by his conduct, he uniformly en- 
deavoured to realise these expectations, — and he refers to facts 
in proof of this ; and also to shew that his efforts to uphold '* \kw 
and order " have not failed to preserve the peace of the country 
on several occasions. 

The Boyne takes its rise in the vicinity of Petitioner's residence. 
On the 12th of July, in every year, the Orangemen of the neigh- 
bouring town of Edenderry make it a practice to march in mili- 
tary order, and fire over the river, in commemoration of the 
victory of William. These proceedings invariably excited angry 
feelings between the Protestants and Catholics, and always ter- 
minated in serious rioting. 

On the first anniverary of the battle of the Boyne that occurred 
after your petitioner's appointment to the commission of the 
peace, rioting to an alarming extent took place in the town of 
Edenderry ; and a man was stabbed by the servant of a Pro- 
testant clergyman, which so incensed the people, that having, as ^ 
they said, no chance of obtaining justice &om the law, they 
would defend themselves, and attack and bum the houses of the 
Protestant and Orange inhabitants of the town. 

This intention coming to the knowledge of your Petitioner, he 
sent to those persons to dissuade them from so illegal and dan- 
gerous a proceeding ; and pledged himself to them, that if they 
would remain quiet, he would insist on having justice done, and 
that the offenders should be punished. 

Owing to the local influence of your Petitioner, and the confi- 
dence the people had in his determination to do that to which 
he had pledged himself, this outbreak was prevented. Lord 
Morpeth, on the application of Petitioner, sent down a stipendiary 
magistrate to inquire into and report on those proceedings. The 
result was that several of the riotors, on both sides, were ordered 
to be prosecuted for a breach of the peace. However, the prose- 
cutions were not followed up : the parties having mutually apolo- 
gized, and pledged themselves that there never should be a 
repetition of similar violence ; — an arrangement of which Peti- 
tioner approved, as likely to be more useful than a vindictive 
prosecution. 

The pledge then given has been ever since honourably kept by 
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the Catholic and Orange party ; — there not being now, in this 
immediate locality, any magistrate to furnish the Orangemen with 
arms and powder, and to stimulate them, by exciting language 
and by intoxicating liquor, to insult their Catholic countrymen. 

It is a source of pride to your Petitioner that he accomplished 
this result ; and, especially, that he afterwards received the thanks 
of one of the leaders of the Orange party, for having thereby 
conferred a benefit on the entire country. 

Your Petitioner submits that from that time violent political 
intolerance and rabid religious rancour were banished &om the 
town and vicinity of Edenderry ; until they were recently revived, 
and kindled into a flame, by the mischievous and uncalled-for 
Durham Letter of Lord John Russell, which has destroyed this 
harmony, and again introduced amongst us bitter religious and 
political discord. 

During the Anti-Tithe agitation, at one time so formidable in 
its demonstrations, and in which rich and poor, Catholic, Presby- 
terian, and Protestant, all co-operated, your Petitioner himself 
always acted, and advised others to act, in strict conformity with 
the provisions of the constitution. 

More recently still, your Petitioner claims for himself the merit 
of having preserved the peace of the County of Kildare, and pre- 
vented the loss of life and property to an extent greater than it 
is easy to conjecture ; and your Petitioner refers to it as evidence 
not only of his own services, but as also affording proof of the 
illegal and dangerous proceedings that are so often adopted 
towards the people of Ireland. 

An English Company established in Kildare a manufactory for 
the purpose of employing the labouring population. They quar- 
relled with their manager who refused to give them possession 
of the manufactory, on the ground that he was a part owner, and 
had a claim on it for a large sum. Several of the directors came 
over from London, and instead of taking the proper legal pro- 
ceedings, they applied to the Castle authorities, and were told 
that ''if they could take the possession, the police would be 
ordered to support them, and afterwards keep the possession for 
them." The agent, to resist this, armed and organized a great 
number of the workmen and country people. The London direc- 
tors, on their part, hired Uudgeon-men on the quays of Dublin, 
and had them conveyed by railway to within a short distance of 
the scene of action. Fortunately one of the directors, an Irish- 
man, who possessed some discretion and common sense, called on 
your Petitioner to advise with him, when Petitioner told him 
that if a collision were to take place between the Dublin men 
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and the Kildare people, a loss of life to a fearful extent would 
inevitably ensue ; that the conduct of the directors was mani- 
festly illegal, and that if they themselves escaped being killed, 
they would assuredly be prosecuted, and most probably trans- 
ported. 

Your Petitioner said, however, he would send to the operatives 
and others employed in the establishment, and advise them to 
give peaceable possession to the Committee of the London direo- 
tors. This they did, and then the difficulty occured to prevent 
the bludgeon-men from making their appearance. An express had 
to be sent to countermand them, and get them back to Dublin, 
so as to prevent a desperate fight between them and the country 
people — which, had it taken place, would have produced an in- 
surrection against the authorities, and rendered it necessary to 
proclaim one half of the entire county. 

Your Petitioner submits that he never joined the O'Connell 
agitation for a repeal of the Act of Union ; nor did he attend any 
of the monster meetings ; because, though your petitioner believes 
there is no hope for Ireland except in a repeal of that measure, 
still he disapproved of the manner in which O'Connell con- 
ducted his agitation - your Petitioner always affirming that, 
sanctioned and connived at (as it evidently was) by EngUsh min- 
isters for partj purposes, it was necessarily delusive, and never 
could succeed. 

Your Petitioner never joined Smith O'Brien's party, nor was 
he even acquainted with the leading members of that party ; but 
disapproved of their proceedings, believing that their plans also 
were delusive, and never could succeed. 

Your Petitioner refers to these facts, because they admit of no 
denial ; and your Petitioner submits that it is a gross outrage, 
and a foul and calumnious libel on your Petitioner's public cha- 
racter, to represent him as opposed to the maintenance of '* law 
and order," or to the authority of the Queen in Ireland. 

Your Petitioner nevertheless admits that he was opposed to 
the Irish policy of Lords John Russell and Clarendon, and that 
from the bench he complained of this policy, although he well 
knew that his words would be reported to the Castle by the 
police in attendance — this being a duty strictly imposed on them, 
in order that every mi^trate shall be known and marked, as 
being for or against the minister and Lord Lieutenant then in 
power. 

Your Petitioner admits that he did publicly and strongly 
denounce the placing of unregistered arms by Lord John Russell 
in the hands, indiscriminately, of the Irish peasantry ; and did 
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assert Hi&t, in the then state of the countiy, it was a reckless and 
desperate proceeding on the part of Lord John Russell ; who, in 
order to embarrass and drive Sir Robert Peel from office, wick- 
edly and cruelly afforded the Irish people the means and the 
incentives to insurrection. 

Your Petitioner submits that he was justified in so expressing 
himself, when at this very time — the police standing by, and 
prevented from interfering by Lord John Russell and Lord 
Clarendon — piJcea were openly exhibited for sale, and when guns 
were publicly sold in the market towns by auction — ^the seller 
exhibiting a gun, and crying out, ** Who'll buy a receipt for a 
landlord f — ** Will no one give more for a settler for a tithe- 
proctor?" ! ! 

Your Petitioner admits that he denounced, from the moment 
of its first introduction, the " Russell Poor Law," as unsuited to 
L*eland, and as inevitably tending to the extermination of the 
labourer, the ruin of the farmer, and the bankruptcy of the 
landlord. 

Your Petitioner submits that his predictions have been verified. 

Your Petitioner protested against the official jobbing and waste 
of the public money, professed to be advanced and expended for 
the relief of the starving people of Ireland ; and he also protested 
against the injustice of the ** Rate in Aid," as a contrivance 
adopted for no other purpose, but to enable the absentee land- 
lords of the insolvent districts to receive a portion of their rents, 
at the expense of the not-as-yet-quite-ruined occupiers of land in 
Ulster and Leinster. 

Your Petitioner submits that his opinions on these subjects 
being perfectly well known and approved of by his countrymen, 
he was applied to to take the chair at a public meeeting in Dub- 
lin, to inaugurate an association which was neither O'Connellite 
nor O'Brienite, but intended to tave the lives of the people by use- 
ful, practical measures, constitutionally obtained ; — by sending to 
your House, as the representatives of Ireland, members pledged 
to those measures ; and a society, moreover, which contained a 
distinct denial of any intention to resort to physical force. Your 
Petitioner consented to take the chair, and he submits that no 
charge of impropriety could attach to him for so doing. 

Your Petitioner submits that it is impossible, in a crowded 
aggregate meeting, amid noise and uproar, for any chairman to 
hear everything Uiat may be said, especially as the speakers on 
such occasions address themselves to the meeting and not to the 
chair, and that if a chairman is to be made responsible for all the 
expressions of all the speakers, and these often not correctly 
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reported, no magistrate, nor indeed any prudent or respectable 
individual, would be found to preside at a public meeting ; that 
thus the constitutional and legitimate means which your Honour- 
able House, as being the people's house, has always afforded to 
the people of meeting and petitioning would be nullified ; and, 
next to the parental and watchful care of your Honourable House, 
the right of petition — the most important safe-guard of those 
liberties, so dear to every Englishman, and to which the Irish 
people are fully entitled as the English are, — would be wrested 
from us altogether. 

Your Petitioner submits that Lord Clarendon, by depriving 
Petitioner of the commission of the peace on this occasion, and 
on the ground that some remarks had been made expressive of 
sympathy for Smith O'Brien, only availed himself of this circum- 
stance to afford an excuse for removing your Petitioner, as being 
an opponent of the Kussell administration, and with a view also, 
at the same time, to gratify in some degree the supporters of 
Lord Roden — a proceeding calculated to bring the Irish Executive 
into cont,empt ; to extinguish all hope of obtaining justice by con- 
stitutional means ; and to render Ireland what it has always been 
since the Union — a cause of disquiet, of weakness, and of danger 
to England. 

Your Petitioner having remonstrated with the Irish Chancellor 
and with Lord John Russell on the occasion of this uncalled for 
and oppressive exercise of power, those documents were moved 
for by Lord Naas, and ordered to be laid on the table of your 
Honourable House. 

Your Petitioner therefore prays that your Honourable House, 
representing the intelligence, and protecting the rights of every 
individual of every class, wiU order the said correspondence, your 
Petitioner's letter to the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
dated the 13th of February, 1863, and this Petition, to be placed 
in the hands of the Members of your Honourable House ; and 
that you will appoint a committee to inquire into the allegations 
contained therein : and, above all, will examine strictly into the 
system of misgovemment, as conducted by the officials in Dublin 
Castle, where the Queen's name and authority are prostituted to 
party purposes ; — where the public money is squandered on hired 
libellers ; where it is believed a staff has been maintained at the 
public expense, of persons to organize at one time Ribbon, and 
at another time Orange societies ; — where Catholics are one time 
encouraged to agitate against the Established Church, and where 
Orangemen are presently called upon to stand forward in defence 
of Protestantism, and in opposition to Popery ; — where Repeal is 
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at one iame countenanced ^ and then denounced, just as it shall 
suit the views of the chief minister of England ; so that no man 
can tell what is to be the policy of the next hour, nor can any 
man who acts honestly act safely ; all this being ruinous to the 
wretched people of Ireland, disgraceful to England, and most 
prejudicial to the true interests of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
whose devoted and obedient servant your Petitioner, with the ut- 
most sincerity, professes himself to be. 

And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will pray. 

RICHARD GRATTAN, M.D., EX.-J.P., 

Drummin House, Carbury, Coimty Kildare, 



LETTER TO THE IRISH MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

To the Members for Ireland in the English Parliament 

Gentlemen, 

It is a matter of notoriety that I was deprived of the Com- 
mission of the Peace by Lord Clarendon, acting with and under 
the control of Lord John Russell 

That act was arbitrary, illegal, unconstitutional, and to me per- 
sonally insulting. 

I will not submit tamely to insult and attempted degradation, 
at the hands even of Lords Russell and Clarendon ; and therefore 
from time to time, whenever an occasion presented itself, I have 
endeavoured to force them either to prove against me any act of 
political misconduct, or, failing in this, to acknowledge the error 
into which they had fallen with regard to me. 

From these men, selfish and habitual adepts as they are in 
party politics, I never expected any high-minded or genen)us 
avowal of a wish to atone for a wrong j)erpetrated by them ; — 
hence I have not meanly endeavoured to conciliate them, as if I 
were their slave — a base vassal — a minion of English ministers. 
A free-bom subject of the Queen of Ireland, I claim, as a right, 
my privilege of being either legally convicted or legally acquit- 
ted. 

Lords Clarendon and Russell are desirous to prevent all in- 
quiry into my case ; and they endeavour to d^l with me by means 
of their Castle officials. But this I will not allow them to do. I 
hold Lords Clarendon and Russell responsible both for their own 
public acts, and also for those of their subordinates and officers, 
and therefore I am resolved to compel those personages to meet 
my charges against themselves, so that public opinion, thus ap- 
pealed to, may pronounce its decision between us. 
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Is there in this anything seditious or revolutionary ? Is there 
anything that is not in strict accordance with the principles of the 
British Constitution ? We owe allegiance to the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; but not to English injustice — not to Claren- 
don and Kussell. 

Representatives of Ireland, it is your duty, I respectfully sub- 
mit, in virtue of the powers entrusted to you by your constitu- 
ents, whose servants you are, to watch over and protect the rights 
of every Irishman. To you, therefore, I now appeal — I request 
your attention to my petition, and to the documents connected 
with it. 

Mr. Moore was anxious to bring forward this subject last ses- 
sion ; but in order to do so with effect, it was in his opinion es- 
sential that the petition should be first printed, and placed in the 
hands of the members. Not being able to accomplish this -Lord 
John Russell havjng objected to any inquiry— it becomes neces- 
sary for me, in accordance with the advice of several parlia- 
mentary friends, to print it myself, so that you may know before- 
hand of what it is I complain. 

It may also be of use to put the English and Scotch members 
in possession of the manner in which Ireland has been so long 
governed. Their ignorance with respect to us is most astounding. 
They give us no credit for our merits, be they what they may ; 
while our faults and our crimes they denounce as if they were 
exclusively our own — not recollecting or admitting that, in the 
majority of instances, their chief cause is the unwise, unjust, 
and oppressive legislation of England. 

RICHARD GRATTAN, M.D., ex-J.P. 



"In 1853, I considered it right to address the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, the Earl of St. Germans, on the same subject, which 
had assumed a new aspect in consequence of the offer made by the 
Irish Executive to reinstate Lord Roden and his associates in the 
commission of the peace, as a concession to the Orange party of 
Belfast and to the ** Prentice Boys" of Derry : 

To His Excellency the Earl op St. Germans, Lord 
Lieutenant General, and General Governor of Ireland. 

DrnmiDln House, Co Kildare, 

13th February, 1853. 

My Lord — I find it reported in the public papers, that you have 
restored, or offered to restore, the Commission of the Peace to 
Lord Roden. 
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Disclaiming all ooimexioii with the political party of which Lord 
Roden is a prominent leader, I merely refer to this statement lest 
my silence might be misconstrued ; having, soon after Lord 
Boden was removed from the magistracy, been also deprived of 
the Commission, for presiding as chairman, at a great Aggregate 
Reform Meeting, held in Dublin, at which one of the speakers 
was said to express his sympathy for Mr. Smith O'Brien. 

With regard to the public merit or demerit of Lord Roden, it 
is not my province to give, just now, to your Excellency, any 
opinion, nor would it be fitting that I should do so. I allude to 
him only because it was very generally asserted, that I was 
singled out by Lord Clarendon as an atonement for him to the 
followers of Lord Roden, and to prove that he would not ''give 
a triumph to either party." 

In my correspondence with the Irish Chancellor, and with 
Lord John Russell, I protested, at the time, against this most 
deceptive and vicious policy. This correspondence was after- 
wards moved for by Lord Naae, and ordered to be laid on the 
table of the House of Conunons, although Lord John Russell 
opposed its production. It was not printed, nor made the sub- 
ject of debate, in consequence of Lord John Russell's ejection 
from office ; and I now refer to it, in order to put you in posses- 
fdon of the principal facts of my case. 

Having violated no law, but on the contrary, always supported 
" law and order," and, on different occasions, preserved the peace 
of the country to as great an extent as any magistrate could — 
having committed no impropriety whatsoever, — I have nothing 
to retract, no opinion to alter, no apology to make. This I state, 
with all proper deference to the existing authorities ; and respect- 
fully request your Excellency will decide, with regard to me, m 
such a manner as shall be strictly right, and most conducive to 
the impartial administration of justice in Ireland. 
I have the honour to subscribe myself. 

Your Excellency's most obedient servant, 

RICHARD GRATTAN, M.D., Ex-J.P. 
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Drnminln House, Co. Eildare, ^ 
16th July, 1864. 

To THE Queen's Most ExcELuufT Majesty. 

May it please your Majesty, 

With the most profound respect for your Majesty's private 
and public virtues, to which, with those of your illustrious con- 
sort, these kingdoms, under Providence, are mainly indebted for 
their present tranquillity and security from revolution, I presume 
to bring under your Majesty's notice the enclosed document, 
being the copy of a Petition to the English Commons, and incul- 
pating two of your Ministers, Lord John Russell and Lord 
Clarendon. 

The Petition sufi&ciently explains itself ; and I humbly request 
your Majesty will refer it to your Majesty's Privy Council, in 
order that the allegations contained therein may be admitted, or 
if denied, inquired into. 

Your Majesty is not aware of the manner in which Ireland is 
governed, in your Majesty's name, by your Majesty's servants. 
In Ireland Lord Clarendon advised the Catholic clergy to com- 
mence an agitation against the English Established Church, observ- 
ing that " your Majesty's Ministers in England would not regard 
such agitation unfavourably ; " while Lord John Rufisell, on his, 
part, accuses them of disloyalty ; and thus, as far as he can, 
alienates them from your Majesty's authority and government. 

Under the ruinous and destructive mismanagement of Ireland 
by Lord John Russell, the population is fast reducing itself from 
eight to four millions ; for all those of the labouring classes who 
can provide a passage to America are flying to that country, thus 
rendering it impossible for your Majesty ever again to supply your 
Majesty's fleets and armies with men from Ireland. 

But this is not all. Throughout America these Irishmen who 
at home would have devoted themselves to your Majesty's service, 
are now banding themselves together and acquiring a knowledge 
of military discipline, with a view to the invasion of Ireland. 
Should this attempt be made, the consequences will be most 
serious ; for such is the severity exercised over the tenantry, and 
especially over those who are entitled to vote at elections, that if 
an invading army, clothed with the authority of the United States, 
were to promise to the occupiers of house or land their holdings 
free for ever from all rent, nine-tenths of the tenants of the entire 
country would at once send in their adhesion, and co-operate 
with it. 

This is a very serious and alarming state for a country to be 
placed in, and one deserving of deep consideration. The people 
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should be conciliated and protected, and not deluded and insulted 
as they now are. Surely there ought not to be one law for those 
who approve of Lord John Russell's policy, and another for those 
who thmk it their duty to protest against it. 

The Irish people, may it please your Majesty, ask only for just 
l&ws justly administered. 

I am your Majesty's most devoted and obedient subject, 

RICHARD GRATTAN, M.D., ex-J.P., 

County Eildare, Ireland. 



Dmmmin House, Carbnry, Go. Eildare, 
16th September, 18A7. 

To HIS Excellency the Earl of Cablisle, 
LoBD Lieutenant of Ireland. 
My Lord, 

I am the only person in all Ireland, upon whose forehead 
there remains imprinted, at the present moment, the brand of 
" Traitor to the Queen." 

I charge Lords John Russell, and Clarendon, and* Chancellor 
Brady, in his official capacity, as their servant, with having per- 
petrated with regard to me an act of the most unwarrantable 
aggression, 

Smith O'Brien and his associates have been pardoned. Am I 
, to be still denounced as a Traitor by Chancellor Brady ? Am I 
to be represented as a person whom it is not safe to continue in 
the commission of the peace, and as one who has, heretofore, 
abused the trust reposed in him, in the naipe and on behalf of 
the Queen. 

Others may have plotted treason, or acted openly as insurrec- 
tionists, but I never either thus plotted, or thus acted. 

I never was a member of the Orange Association, the heads of 
which, towards the end of the reign of William IV., conspired 
to set aside the succession to the throne of these kingdoms, and 
to place the crown on the head of the late king of Hanover, to 
the exclusion of Qv£en Victoria, and with the intention, if they 
succeeded, after a sanguinary civil war, to subject these countries 
to the iron rule of a military despotism. 

I never belonged to any unconstitutional or illegal organization, 
the inferior members of which, urged on by their superiors, shouted 
out in the public places, in defiance of the constituted authorities, 
and in violation of all law and all decency, *'To hell with Queen 
Victoria and the Pope J ! " 
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I never belonged to an association the members of which, in 
Ulster at least, consider themselves privileged to flout the autho- 
rities by their public processions, their charter toasts and speeches, 
and some of the more violent of whom, inebriated, and with their 
passions excited by political and religious fanaticism, deem it 
their duty to insult, and maltreat, and shoot at those of their 
fellow subjects who profess the Romish faith, Mid deny the 
orthodoxy of Protestant belief. i 

Am I to be vilified by Chancellor Brady as a tractor to the 
Queen, because I do none of these things ? And are those per- 
sons who, directly or indirectly, by themselves or others, are 
identified with these proceedings, to be regarded by him as ex- 
clusively loyal ? 

I submit, my lord, I have a right — a manifest, and undoubted 
right, to insist on a reply from Chnncellor Brady. 

I am, I admit, a reformer in principle. Yes, I would reform 
those religious and political abuses that are so clearly destructive 
of the interests of the well-intentioned, and the industrious of 
every class and creed. Yes, I would give to the people their fair 
share of the management of their own aftjairs, and protect them 
in the free exercise of the elective franchise, so as to guard them 
against being victimised by local oppression, or by unjust par- 
liamentary legislation. But, my lord, I never attempted, under 
the pretence of accomplishing these measures, to call into action 
an armed forcey so as to coerce the crown, aftd bully the parlia- 
ment. 

Who was the traitor, then ? who was the double traitor, — I, 
who had no part in such a transaction — or Lord John Russell 
who threatened to march upon London 100,000 men from Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, thus intimidating the king and the 
lords, while at the same time he betrayed and deceived the people, 
whom he cheated out of all the expected benefits of Reform, by 
rendering the constituencies more corrupt than ever. 

Who was the traitor, then ? was it Lord John Russell or I ? 
When Lord John Russell, still playing his accustomed game of 
political duplicity, flung aside the appropriation clause, on the 
strength of which he had forced himself into office, who was the 
traitor to his pretended principles, Lord John Russell or I ? 

When Lord John Russell, having organized a party opposed to 
Sir Robert Peel, and made Ireland the battle field between the 
two contending English factions— the *' /ns and the Om^s" — re- 
fused to agree to renew the " Act for the registration of arms in 
Ireland," and drove Peel from office, and arrested aU his measures 
for the improvement and tranquiliization of Ireland ; — I \*ell 
knew, and I predicted, that this proceeding would of a certainty 
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lead to an attempt at insurrection. Accordingly, I denounced 
Lord John Russell's conduct in terms of the most unqualified 
condemnation. I designated his conduct as heartless, cold- 
blooded, and unprincipled, tending as it did to place in jeopardy 
the lives and properties of the people, and ending, it might be, in 
the total separation of Ireland from the the British Crown. 

What was there of Disloyalty or Treason in this ? Which of 
us was the most truthful and unswerving servant of the Queen : 
Eussell — ^her overpaid English Minister — or I, an unsalaried Irish 
magistrate ? 

Lord John Russell will not condescend to reply to these 
questions, but public opinion, with its ten thousand tongues, has 
already done so. Has it not pronounced him politically dishonest, 
a mean shuffler in legislation, and fated to bring into contempt and 
hatred every party to which he may contrive to attach himself ? 

But, my Lord, I have something more to observe, in expla- 
nation of my political conduct. 

I never joined the Repeal Agitation of O'Connell, because 
I knew, from the first, that that agitation was a fraud, and was 
never intended to be otherwise. When I was applied to as )h 
.liberal Protestant, to become a member of the " Precursor So- 
ciety," I discussed the matter confidentially with one of O'Connell's 
most trusted and zealous associates. I considered the subject 
fully. I viewed it in all its bearings, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that Repeal was impracticable. I told Mr. O'Connell's 
friend that O'Counell had no chance of success — that it was per- 
fect folly to think of repealing the Act of Union, unless the people 
of Ulster to a man, with arms in their haif,d8f were to join him in 
derfMuding it. But this I well knew they would never do, inas- 
much as he had lost the confidence of Protestants, and especially 
of the Presbyterians of the North, by his betrayal of us on the 
Tithe Question. 

To this it was replied, " What you say is quite true — we are 
aware of all this — we know we shall not get Repeal, but the Peo- 
ple won't register. We must find sonie way to stir them up, and 
nothing will now move them but Repeal. Repeal is the only 
thing. We have nothing else for it ! " 

I saw at once into the whole affair. I saw that it was a 
base fraud, a shameless swindle, artfully devised to influence the 
election of members of Parliament, so as to enable the O'Connell 
party to profit by the patriotic efforts of their over-confiding 
dupes. The Catholic body, their clergy, bishops and priests, 
with a few exceptions, were regularly cajoled, and actually per- 
mitted themselves to be persuaded, each successive year, that on 
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the firsf day of the May following, there would be an IrUh Pw- 
liament in College-green to legislate for Ireland. 

But all were not so unsagacious and so confiding. The great 
and good Doctor Doyle, the celebrated Bishop of Kildare, sus- 
pected the truth, and, with some of his clergy, refused to counte- 
nance the Bepeal Agitation. Perhaps he knew that O'Connell 
was in confidential communication with the Castle at the very time 
when he most furiously abused England for withholding " Justice 
from Ireland ! *' and that, with the connivance of the legal advi- 
sers of the Crown, he enjoyed the exclusive privil^e of speaking 
sedition with impurUty, so long as he preserved the Whigs in power, 
and was pledged to them that, notwithstanding all his threats, 
there should be no insurrectionary movement of the people. 

My Lord, when the lawless wrecker on the English coast of 
Devonshire or Cornwall, kindles on the hill top his false fire, 
and causes the homeward-bound vessel, with her rich cargo and 
noble crew, to drift among the breakers — the miscreant, while he 
regards with fiendish eye the doomed ship, exclaims, '* It is an ill 
wind that blows no one any good.'* An ill wind, no doubt, was 
this '* Kepeal Agitation " to the forty shilling freeholders, for 
them it deprived of their small holdings, and thus consigned them 
to pauperism and vagrancy ; but then it prepared the way for the 
emancipation of their co-re%ionist8, their superiors in fortune and 
in rank. An ill wind it was that placed the ten-pound free-holders 
of Carlow, Tipperary, Wexford, and other counties in antago- 
nism to their Protestant landlords, causing the ruin and extermi- 
nation of thousands of Catholic farmers. But then it was a good 
wind for O'Connell and his party. To O'Connell it brought the^ 
" Bepeal Bent," and an "Annual Tribute" to himself besides, 
togetiier with a " Parliamentary Party " in the English Commons, 
and the patronage of all legal a{)pointments in Ireland, from the 
Chairmen of Cdunties to the Queen's Judges, Solicitor-Generals, 
Attorney-Generals, and a host of others, all alike clamorous for 
place. It was a good wind, my Lord, for him, who was made by 
O^Connell, whose support he had conciliated, first a judge, and 
finally a chancellor — the keeper of the Queen^s conscience in Ire- 
land ! — an appointment, the reward not of any professional supe- 
riority over ms fellows, but owing altogether to his complicity 
with the *^ Anti-CTnion" agitation. Truly, it was a pleasant 
breeze that wafted Counsellor Brady into the Irish Chancellorship. 

I was not, like Chancellor Brady, " wise in my generation." 
I derived no profit from these proceedings ; wherefore should I, 
when I disapproved of them, and refused to participate in them 1 

When Smith O'Brien and his party became at last convinced 
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of the insincerity of O^Connell, and separated from bim, I fegarded 
them as men honest, but greatly mistaken in venturing to set the 
authorities at defiance, and preparing to measure their strength 
■with England in open war. I knew the attempt could never suc- 
ceed, and I said so from the first. The Roman Catholic Clergy, 
the only eflficient peace preservers, denounced it. The insurrection 
commenced and ended in a couple of hours. Thirty or forty 
Irish policemen repulsed an attack on a farm-house. The moun* 
tain in labour produced its mouse, and all was over. England, 
recovered from her terror, began to breathe freely again. The 
English, with their characteristic propensity for boasting, glori- 
fied themselves because of their militart prowess, in cutting to 
pieces the Irish on their own land. The atarocious London Timef^ 
too, after the danger had passed away, chanted its " Te Deum," 
and applied to us all of Ireland language the most insulting, 
taunting us with being cowards/ and for not fighting better !! 

These are facts, my lord, which no one can deny, and I re- 
fer to them, to enable me to ask your lordship, and Chancellor 
Brady, why, being a follower neither of O'Connell nor of Smith 
0*Brien, I am to be maligned, misrepresented, expelled from the 
magistracy, and branded as a '* Traitor to the Queen ! " I call on 
Chancellor Brady to answer distinctly — why ? 

My lord, after Smith O'Brien's discomfiture and deportation, 
and when it was legally permissible for the Irish people to hold a 
political public meeting — when famine and death, unmitigated by 
any remedial measure of the slightest value, had exterminated 
every fifth inhabitant of Ireland — when Lord John Russell still 
persisted in forcing on this blighted land his heartless plans, 
that carried with them everywhere ruin and destruction, un- 
surpassed in their inflictions even by the cruelty and injustice of 
Indian despotism — when it was thoroughly understood that, by 
constitutional means alone, and the formation of an "Irish Party" 
in the British Parliament, Ireland had any chance of escaping 
utter destruction, it seemed fit to organize a society for this es- 
pecial purpose. This society adopted, by a distinct resolution, 
as one of its essential principles, a disctdinier of any appeal what- 
toever to a physical force resistance to England^ I was requested to 
join it. I approved of its objects, and I did so. I was invited, 
and deemed it a high honor to preside as chairman at an aggregate 
meeting of the society, in Dublin. I did so. One of the speakers 
is said to have expressed his sympathy with Mr. Smith O'Brien. 
His words, I believe, were distorted and misrepresented. At all 
events Chancellor Brady seized on them — the words of another, 
to afibrd him an excuse for removing me from the Commission of 
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the Peaoe, as a sympathiser with the insurrectionary proceedings 
of Mr. Smith O'Brien — a falsehood and a calumny the most out- 
ra^ous and unwarrantable that ever were concocted. 

My Lord, I cannot read the hearts of others. It belongs 
only to the great Searcher of all hearts to judge rightly as to the 
motives by which the actions of men are influenced. I cannot, 
however, persuade myself that Chancellor Brady was altogether 
free from personal prejudice in his dealings with me. He and I 
had been already opposed to each other. I had resisted him 
successfully, and I presume he had not forgotten this. It is not 
an every day occurrence for a doctor to try his strength with a 
Chancellor, whose nod shakes the court in which he presides, and 
whose will, in his own court, is law to trembling attorneys and 
sycophantic barristers. 

My Lord, the occasion of my dispute with Chancellor Brady 
was this. He had scarcely been appointed Chancellor, when, 
with a degree of folly totally inexplicable, he made war upon the 
entire Medical Profession by issuing an Ukase that Medical Prac- 
titioners because of their profession were unfitted to hold the 
Commission of the Peace ! 

I was in the Commission at the time. I am one of the heads 
of the Profession. My name stands first on the list of the College 
of Physicla|ns. I considered myself insulted, in common with my 
brethren, and I resolved to throw up the Commission, unless 
Chancellor Brady should at once rescind this most offensive, 
unmeaning, and capricious rule. I did not appeal from Chancellor 
Brady to Chancellor Brady himself — from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. I appealed to a higher tribunal than Chancellor 
Brady's. I employed neither lawyer nor attorney. I appealed 
to the " Teibdn Aii op Public Opinion." The public feeling was 
with me. The liberal and independent press of Ireland aided me. 
Opposed to these. Chancellor Brady was powerless. I grappled 
with him and flung him to the ground. I compelled him to 
rescind his obnoxious regulation, and to give the Commission of 
the Peace to all medical practitioners who are entitled to it. 
Chancellor Brady submitted, it is true, but he submitted with a 
bad grace, and most reluctantly. A person of generous mind 
would not have considered this circumstance a humiliation or an 
annoyance. He would rather have respected the individual, 
whether soldier or cleric, doctor or lawyer, who had not feared to 
contend for the honor of his profession, and to claim for it its 
proper position in society. Chancellor Brady I suspect is not 
thus generous. To be sure he has not said that vexation at his 
defeat — ^that private spleen, or actual resentment — ^influenced 
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him, when he thought I was at his mercy and incapable of defend- 
ing myself. I do not afl&rm that motives so undignified, and so 
unworthy, governed his conduct. But as a free-bom British 
subject, I have a right to inquire if the public acts of Chancellor 
Brady have been strictly impartialy with respect to me. I have 
a right to demand, that there shall not be a rule and a measure 
xmfavourable for me, and favourable for others. Lord Koden 
and his friends, who had been removed from th§ magistracy, 
were again either restored, or afforded an opportunity of refusing 
the Commission. If these persons found favour with Chancellor 
Brady, I have, beyond all doubt, a right to know what was the 
peculiar enormity of my crime, and what were the special reasons 
that caused him to make so marked a difference between me 
and them. 

If Chancellor" Brady shall refuse to do this act of justice, it 
is plain he must have reasons which he is ashamed or afraid to 
avow. If so, my case, even were it a solitary one, would prove 
that he is unfitted to fill the high office of the Chancellorship, s6 
far, sit least, as regards his control over the magistracy. 

But, my Lord, I have still something more to say. Chan- 
cellor Brady, in other instances, has seriously compromised the 
well-being of the country, and, more particularly, of the 
Province of Ulster, by his misjudged selection and preference 
of magistrates who profess ultra Orange principles ; — thus, lead- 
ing the Romanists, and those Protestants who disclaim Orange- 
ism, to believe that equal justice and protection are not to be 
obtained by them from the local tribunals. Between " Bible 
Ranters," who wantonly insult the Romanists at every street 
comer, and Orangemen, who are encouraged and protected by 
many of the magistracy, the whole of Ulster is in a flame. A 
civil and religious war has actually broken out in Belfast. The 
Orangemen are already armed, and the Romanists, in their own 
defence, are providing arms, and preparing for the fight. As the 
Queen's Lieutenant, and in a great measure responsible for the 
peace of the country, this lamentable state of affairs in Ulster 
must occasion your Excellency great concern, and impose on you 
the necessity of applying to it some prompt corrective. It will 
not do to refer the matter to Chancellor Brady, or to his under- 
lings. Chancellor Brady is himself, perhaps unwittingly, the 
prime cause, the fons et origo, of the most of this mischief. Land- 
lordism and Tenant Right — Protestantism and Romanism, are 
the conflicting elements — the certain explosion of which, in Ulster, 
cannot be long delayed, if Chancellor Brady be any longer per- 
mitted to persevere in excluding, from the magistracy, liberal 
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Protestants, Presbyterians, and Romanists, and if efficient means 
be not adopted, to prosecute to conviction, and severely punish, 
aU peraoTiSf whether lay or cleric, who shall disturb the public 
peace, or incite others to do so. Chancellor Brady ought to have 
done this. He could have done this if he had pleased, but he 
left this undone, and therefore he is accountable to the Queen, to 
the Parliament, and to the country for his neglect. I affirm, my 
Lord, broadly .and plainly, that Chancellor Brady is deserving 
not only of the marked displeasure of the Queen, but of the un- 
qualified censure of every well-intentioned and strictly loyal per- 
son in Ireland, for having permitted the country to pass into a 
state almost of civil war, thus imperiling our rights, properties, 
and lives. 

A conservative landlord in Ulster, when asked what he 
thought of Tenant Right, replied, " Pooh ! set the devils to fight, 
and there's an end of it ! " An orthodox divine, an aspirant to a 
bishopric, when expressing his opinion of " Civil and Religious 
Liberty," remarked, ** As long as we can make the Romanists and 
Presbyterians quarrel, I consider our Establishment quite secure ! " 
Tes, my Lord, this is exactly the deep and desperate game that 
the specially-favoured, by Chancellor Brady, are now playing in 
this befooled and victimised country. Is tliis system to be con- 
tinued ? My Lord, you are placed in a position of great respon- 
sibility. As the Queen's representative, you are bound to take 
care that the Queen's subjects shall suffer no wrong, and that the 
law shall be impartially administered. The honor and safety of 
Her Majesty's crown, the public peace, the welfare of the people, 
all require this, and imperatively call for a strict and searching 
inquiry into the political conduct of Chancellor Brady. Any local, 
partial, or temporary investigation will prove a delusion. It will 
dissatisfy the public. It will bring with it no present remedy, 
and afford no security for the future. 

This communication, my Lord, is rather discursive, and has 
extended to a greater length, I suppose, than those that you are 
in general accustomed to receive. But I thought it best to place 
my views and opinions fully before you, so that your Excellency, 
and those by whom you are advised, shall readily understand my 
case with respect to Chancellor Brady, and thus rightiy decide 
on this my application, which is : — 

FiEST— That this communication be referred to the Privy 
Council, in order that the truth of the matters herein stated be 
fully inquired into, and that I shall be permitted to establish 
them by evidence. 

Secondly — If this be not agreed to, I then respectfully re- 
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quire yotir Excellency to order that a Commission be directed to 
certain trusty and impartial persons, to hold a public court at 
Naas, the county town of Kildare, there to examine the magis- 
trates of this and the adjoining counties, and other persons tSao, 
touching my conduct, so long as I was in the mag^tracy, and to 
report thereon. 

Thebdlt — Should these propositions not be acceded to, I then 
claim that jfustice to which every culprit in the empii-e is entitled. 
I claim a " trial before conviction." I demand that the Crown 
Prosecutor be instructed by your ExceDency, to indict me for 
treaaan, sediHorif or for any other presumed illegal act, so that, if 
guilty, I may be punished, or, if acquitted, I E^all be enabled to 
leave the court freed from any imputation that might be supposed 
to fasten a stain on my name or character. 

FoUBTHLT — ^If this course be not pursued, it only remains for 
me to request that your Excellency will command Chancellor 
Brady to submit to you his observations, in reply to my charges 
against him, that thus my complaint and his justification may 
both be impartially judged of by the Parliament and the British 
public. 

T have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Your Excellency's most obedient servant, 
RICHARD GRATTAN, M.D.. FX-J.P. 
Senior Fellow of tbe CoUet'e of Physiclana, Ireland. 



TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Dnunmin House, Carbnry, 
8th December, 1857. 

My Lord — I have been most wrongly and unconstitutionally 
treated by the authorities, of whom your Lordship is one. 

The fjersons in power here had no business to thrust upon 
me the Commissidn of the Peace, and then unwarrantably 
insult me by depriving me of it without cause, ascribing to me 
opinions which I never entertained, and falsely indentifying me 
with the acts of others, with whom I never, in any way, had 
connected myself. 

This outrage I repelled at the time, and having, as I think, on 
tliat occasion, vindicated my character as far as I could, I should 
perhaps have given myself no further trouble in this matter, but 
that a most marked and invidious distinction has been made be- 
tween me and Lord Rodcn, and between me and Mr. Smith 
O'Brien. 
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Lord Boden and his associates — Smith O'Brien and his adhe- 
rents have been pardoned. 

I never acknowledged either of these gentlemen as my political 
leader. I never adopted their opinions, or approved of their acts. 
Why then, in the discharge of your official duty, did you make 
atonement to Lord Roden for the insult put upon him — and why 
do you pass me by ? 

I committed no crime. If I did, in what manner, and in what 
degree, was my crime greater than that of Lord Koden, or than 
that of Smith O'Brien. 

These questions cannot be slurred over, or evaded, by the con- 
temptuous silence of assumed " official irresponsibility." The Con- 
stitution knows not of such irresponsibility, except in the person 
of the Spvereign. Even this exception has its limits. It is care- 
fully controlled and guarded against, by fastening the responsi- 
bility of the Crown on the servants of the Crown, 

If this were not the case, we should soon cease to be a free peo- 
ple. We should live under a despotism — a form of government 
which, applied to Ireland, an English minister, with hu legion of 
tax-collectors, place-men and place-seekers, might prefer — but 
which the tax-pajdng and industrious portion of the community 
are not, as yet, prepared to approve of. 

My Lord, in the absence of any explanation on your part, what 
am I to tbink ? You, yourself, drive me into the wide field 
of uncertain conjecture. I am unwilling to suppose that you 
could be influenced by a feeling of personal hostility to me; or that 
the recollection of my controversy with you, in which I defended 
the honour of the medical profession, when you so unjustly assail- 
ed it, could cause you to mark me out as unfitted to hold the 
Commission of the Peace. I, at that time, threatened to throw 
up the Commission. Why did you not then acce^ of my pro- 
posed resignation ? I do not accuse you, in your offidal capacity, 
of any feeling of personal resentment towards me ; but what am I 
to think ? I ask an expiation. It belongs to you to give this ex- 
planation. You owe it to me, to yourself, and to the maintenance 
of high character of the office wluch you fill no longer to withold 
it. 

I addressed, on the 18 th of September last, a letter to the Lord 
Lieutenant, in which I repelled the groundless aspersions, c^t 
upon me. I presume that letter was submitted to you, as in it I 
complained of your conduct with regard to me, identifying you 
with Lord John Russell and Lord Clarendon, who were both then 
in office. I demanded from the Lord Lieutenant a public inquiry 
into my public conduct, and I pointed out in what manner such 
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inquiry might be conducted, so as to enable me tor rebut any 
charges that could by possibility be brought against me by you. 

I refer you to this letter, and more especially, as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, after much delay, has been pleased to say ** he does not 
consider my communication one on which it could be proper for 
him to act," — thus throwing on you the responsibility of replying 
to it. 

I have resolved to request the members for Kildare, to move in 
the House of Conmions for the production of several documents 
connected with these proceedings, and, as it might be said, you 
had no formal notice of my letter to the Lord Lieutenant, I now 
respectfully call your attention to it. 

I have the honour to be, &c., &c., 

RICHARD GRATTAN, M.D., ex-J.P. 



LETTER FROM LORD CLONCURRY. 

My dear Doctor Grattan, 

I have read your very true and very admirable letter to the 
Chancellor, and subscribe to ahuost every word it contains. 

I am sorry for the country and for the honour of the magistracy 
that you are no longer of that body ; but I congratulate you on 
the occasion offered you of speaking your ever honest opinion. 
Had your advice been followed when we were fellow-labourers 
years ago in the " Society for the Improvement of Ireland," we 
should not now be in the wretched state to which bad government 
and bad men have reduced us. 

With respect and regard, 

Most faithfully yours, 

Cloncubrt. 
Maritimo, 6th December, 1849. 



To THE Right Honoubablb and Honouriblb the Kniqhts, 
Citizens, and Bdbgbsses in Pakliament Assembled. 

The Petition of the undersigned irihaUtanta of the Parish of Naas, 
CovaUy of KUdare, 

Humbly Sheweth, 
That Richard Grattan, Esq., M.D., of Drummin House, 
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County Kildare, was deprived of the Commission of the Peace, 
during the government of Lord Clarendon in this country, under 
circumstances which demand inquiry ; and the refusal to grant 
which leads yovir petitioners to infer, that it is intended hy the 
Irish Executive to intimidate the magistracy generally, and com- 
pel them to profess themselves the supporters of the policy of Lord 
John Bussell, on pain of removal — a proceeding inconsistent with 
the independent and impartial administration of justice. 

Your petitioners therefore appeal to your Honourable House, 
to order a full and strict enqmry into the cause of the removal of 
the said Richard Grattan, Esq. from the magistracy. 
And your petitioners will pray. 

[This and six or seven similar petitions from other parishes, all 
numerously signed, were transmitted from the County of Kildare 
for presentation to the House of Commons.] 



I have published the foregoing documents because they have 
become matters of historical reference, and place in a strong light 
the difficulties with which Ireland has always had to contend 
from the shortcomings of her pretended friends. They explain, 
in some degree, why we are '* in the toretched state to which bad 
govemmerU cmd bad men /lave reduced ws." They establish the 
necessity of the Irish people taking the political management of 
their own affairs into their own hands. 



O'CONNELL. 

I find that in several instances I have expressed myself with 
regard to O'Connell and his policy in terms which, on more ma- 
ture consideration, I feel I ought not to have employed. I should 
have distinguished between O'Connell as an individual, and the 
Whigs as a political party. My excuse is, that the Whigs were 
preserved in office chiefly by O'Connell's influence. I held him 
responsible for their misdeeds, when, but for him, I am now per- 
suaded, their treatment of Ireland would have been more unjust 
and more oppressive. 

The Tories refused to co-operate with 0*Connell in any way, 
while the Whigs gladly availed themselves of his support. They 
used O'Connell. He used them. This is the explanation of their 
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political co-partnership. The Whigs, in England, gorged them- 
selves with the plunder of office, while in Ireland O'Oonnell waa 
the dispenser of every place at the disposal of the minister. The 
Lord Chancellor — the Judges — Chairmen of Counties — Stipen- 
diary Magistrates — were all promoted or vetoed by him. In this. 
I believe O'Connell acted for the best, and accomplished for Irer. 
land all that was in his power, as far as the intolerant spirit of 
the time would permit Mm. Since then there has been a great 
change in public opinion. The masses of the people demand to 
be heard and to have their interests cared for. It is to the labour- 
ing and to the middle classes that I chiefly address myseU. The 
future of Ireland depends upon them. It is time they should 
know their own power, and it is right to endeavour to teach them 
to use it prudently and safely. 



THE ORANGE PARTY. 

Having, I hope, sufficiently excused myself for my oli^servt^tions 
<m Daniel O'Connell, I have a few words to say in reference to 
his most uncompromising ppponents— the Orangemen of Ireland. 
An advocate, as I always shall be, for conciliation — mutual for- 
bearance — and peace among Irishmen — I feel 1 should fall into 
an error if I were not to qualify some of my remarks in reference 
to the proceedings of the Orange Organization. 

In early life many of my most intimate friends and associates 
were Orangemen. I thought them greatly mistaken in their poli- 
tical views. We differed in opinion, but I am quite sure we 
never quarrelled on the subject. I beUeve the majority of orange- 
men are persons of high principles and correct in all the affairs of 
ordinary life, but I dissent from and protest against the policy of 
their political system. Defenders of Protestant Ascendanctf^ what 
has been their reward ? Have they not been deceived, deserted, 
and betrayed, by every Conservative ministry in succession? 
Contending for Ascendancy, have they not become the enemies of 
religious freedom — which is religious equality or nothing. But 
Protestant Ascendancy is gone — Religious Equality is an accom- 
plished fact. Does Protestantism in any of its many forms need 
the protection of Orangeism ? By no means. It can protect itself, 
and is never so strong as when least interfered with. The Orange 
party calls itself conservative — but it has nothing to preserve. 
This is an absurdity. The Tithes are gone. The Established 
Church is gone. Catholic Emancipation has been granted. Par- 
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Hament has been reformed. What more ? What have the Con- 
servativeB to preserve ? Nothing. Then would it not be wiser 
for Orangemen, instead of suffering themselves to be made the 
tools of the late Established Church, and of unprincipled ministers, 
to consider what would most benefit themselves and their country ? 
For what purpose do they continue their illegal demonstrations 
which are always productive of bad feeling, bloodshed, and some- 
times even of murder ? Do Orangemen hope to re-establish the 
Tithe System — or to re-enact the Penal Code — or to confiscate 
the property now possessed by Boman Catholics — or to re-endow 
the Established Church — or to increase the Poor Rate — or as a 
final effort, to repeal the Union ? It is to be wished Orangemen 
would tell other Protestants and the world at large, what their 
objects are. For my part, I protest I do not know — I cannot 
discover any one benefit that the country derives from Orangeism. 
On the contrary it suffers, in my opinion, great injury. Several 
years ago I put an end to Orange exhibitions in my neighbour- 
hood, and we have been at peace ever since. Their revived would 
throw the whole country into a blaze. We should have battery 
and bloodshed in all directions. I wish the promoters of Orange 
ascendancy would explain in what way such party feeling and 
lawless turbulence could benefit us Until then, I for one, as a 
Protestant, will enter into no compromise with Orangeism, or 
permit myself to be considered as approving of it in any way. 



THE IMPEOVEMENT OF IRELAND. 

INTEBNAL COMMUNICATION. 

Two canals connect Dublin with the Shannon. The Royal 
Canal, in the direction of Galway, and the Grand Canal which 
meets it lower down, towards Limerick. 

Both canals became insolvent several years ago, having for a 
time paid large dividends with borrowed money. Their shares 
fell to a mere nominal value, to the great loss, and in numerous 
instances the total ruin, of the shareholders. The Royal Canal, in 
some degree made compensation to the public, by constructing the 
Midland Great Western Railway in connection with the canal, 
thereby bringing Galway within a few hours of Dublin, and greatly 
facilitating the trafiic between the east and west of Ireland. 

The Grand Canal, on the contrary, not only neglected to adopt 
this great improvement, so much called for by the requirements 
of the entire country, but in the narrow spirit of a selfish mono- 
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poly, resisted the formation of a railway by other parties, and 
sacceeded, after a bill for this purpose had passed the Commons, 
in causing its rejection by the English House of Lords. 

Since Uiat time, having nothing to fear from a competing rail- 
way, the efforts of the company have been chiefly directed to raise 
the price of their shares in the money market, paying little atten- 
tion to the reasonable claims of those who reside or carry on 
business in the inmiediate vicinity of the canal. The tolls are so 
high as to render it in several instances cheaper to send com, 
fuel, and other heavy articles, by land carriage to Dublin, than by 
the canal. The Directors have discontinue the conveyance of 
passengers by canal boats — a mode of travel which was a great 
accommodation to the public, and for which they have not pro- 
vided a substitute. In short, possessing a monopoly they little 
regard the interests or convenience of the public. The manage- 
ment of the canal should be strictly inquired into. Of the Di- 
rectors several seldom attend the regular business meetings. The 
officers seem to be the Directors, and to regulate all matters at 
their discretion. If this be the case, a Board of Directors is more 
for ornament than use. There should be a meeting of the share- 
holders to call upon the present Directors to attend to the business 
of the Company or give place to others who will do so. 

I have had occasion recently to correspond with the Directors. 
I advise the shareholders to csJl for the production of my letters. 
There are several important questions in which they must be in- 
terested, and which seem to me to require their serious consider- 
ation. The tolls are too high by one half. Not only is the price 
of fuel unreasonably enhanced, but the surplus water of the 
canal is suffered to run waste into the Liffey — the rent demanded 
by the Company for this useless overflow being so exorbitant that 
the Dublin Corporation considered themselves not justified in 
paying it. 

An appeal to the English Parliament would be useless, A 
House of Assembly sitting in College Green, would soon bring 
the Company and its Directors to a sense of their duty. It would 
teach them that, having received large grants from the Irish 
Parliament for public purposes, they are trustees for the benefit 
of the public, and therefore so far accountable to the public whose 
interests it is their duty to promote. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF OF THE POOR. 

Example teaches better than precept, and I therefore give the 
following as a proof of what might have been accomplished for 
the improvement of Lreland, and for the benefit both of the poor 
and of the industrious classes, had my advice been followed at 
the time the Russell Poor Law was forced upon us by a foreign 
legislature. 

In the Union of which I am a guardian, the rateable property 
may be taken at £100,000, of annual value. A rate of one 
shilling in the pound will give £6,000 yearly, to be applied to 
Poor Law uses. If half of this, or £2,500, were to be expended in 
casual and out-door relief, the other moiety would form a loan 
fund, to be advanced without interest in, order to promote indus- 
trial occupation. The English Poor Law, became the law for 
Ireland in the year 1838, or thirty-two years ago ; but £2,500 in 
thirty- two years makes exactly £80,000 — being what our loan 
would have amounted to at the end of the present year, Instead 
of possessing a capital sum of £80,000, I should not be surprized 
to find that we are in debt ; thanks to Lord John Russell, and 
to the English Parliament. I reckon the rateable property of all 
Ireland at twenty millions, which at one shilling in the pound 
gives one million. The hjJf of this for thirty-two years would 
amount to sixteen millions of pounds sterling, all of which, if 
suffered to accumulate, would have been productive at tiiis 
moment — extending employment in every direction, and adding 
to the comforts of the people. 

Why was not this plan acted upon ? Because we had been 
deprived of our Parliament, and we had in its place no House of 
Assembly to watch over and protect the interests of Ireland. But 
now, after the sad experience of thirty-two years, will England 
give us an improved Poor Law ! I fear not, for her public press 
and her political economists are calling for the extermination of 
another miUion of our people. Alas for Ireland ! — woe to the 
country whose fortunes are controlled by strangers jealous of its 
prosperity and hating it. But there is still Hope — NATIONS 
NEVER DIE. 



POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 

FOBH OF NOTICE. 



** I give notice that at the next meeting, I, or in my absence, 
some other member will, in my name, move that a petition be 
presented to the English Parliament for the total repeal of the 
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present iniquitous Poor Law, and the subtitution ib its stead of a 
labour Hate for the employment of the labouring classes ; and 
further, that it be recommended to the ratepayers at the general 
election of guardians, not to nominate any individual who shall 
not pledge himself to maintain the right of this Board to discuss 
■whatever measures may be brought under its consideration, as 
likely to promote in any way the general improvement of Ireland/' 

If all the Boards of Guardians shall adopt this resolution, or 
the ratepayers shall direct the elected guardians to act upon it, 
the Russell Poor Law must be repealed. This will be our first 
step towards self-government, and lead to the riddance of Ireland 
from the arbitrary and irresix)nsible despotism of Lawyers, Com- 
missioners, and Boards, empowered not merely to administer but 
to make the laws by which we are governed — ^the English Parlia- 
ment, conscious of its own incapacity, throwing on officials and 
subordinates the responsibility of ruling us. This system camiot 
last. It has been the ruin of Ireland, and one of the chief causes 
of Irish discontent. For this, and for all our other grievances, I 
repeat, there is but one remedy— SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
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